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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Holiday Hop (p. 5) 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aims 

To show students how to plan a suc- 
cessful all-school party; to emphasize 
the fact that all student groups plan- 


ning parties must conform to certain so- 
cial customs and school regulations. 


Student Activities 


1, Make a list of suitable “themes 
for parties (tropical seas, spring gar- 
den, comic-strip characters, surrealistic, 
hard-time, country square 
lance, ete.). Choose your favorite theme 
ind describe the decorations and enter- 
tainment you'd plan for such a party. 

2. Compile a party game book. One 
section describes games suitable for 
small parties (5-20 people); the second 
section describes games appropriate for 
large school parties. 

3. Make a list of materials in your 
school storeroom which could be used 
for a School party. 

1, If your English class was in charge 
it arrangements for an all-schoo) party, 
what committees would you appoint? 
What students would make good chair- 
men for these committees? Why? 


pir ates, 


Discussion Questions 


Why should there be a variety of 
games at an all-school party? Why 
should the admission price to a school 
party be made as reasonable as pos- 
sible? Why do most schools restrict ad- 
mission to school parties to student and 
faculty members of the school? What 
can be done at a school party to make 
teachers feel that they are welcome 
guests? What can the program commit- 
tee do to have a top-notch party and 
still keep costs down? The decorating 
committee? What is the purpose of the 
finance and ticket committee? The pub- 
licity committee? The clean-up commit- 
tee? What is the purpose of the re- 
ceiving line? 


“contribute to 


Christmas Program 


See the special Christmas editorial 
(p. 3), the class-written Christmas 
poem (p. 3), and our two Christmas 
stories—“Bill Wickey’s Christmas Tur- 
key” (p. 19) and “A Miserable Merry 
Christmas,” by Lincoln Steffens (p. 12). 

“The origin of our Christmas cus- 
toms” and “Christmas in other lands” 
are good themes for class programs be- 
cause they emphasize good will and 
the brotherhood of man. 

Assign students reports on the origin 
of the Christmas tree, the use of holly 
and mistletoe, the yule log. Some stu- 
dents report on the stories about well- 
known Christmas carols. Others investi 
gate Christmas customs in England, 
France, Holland, Germany, Italy, Spain, 
etc. Material can be found in student 
editions of the encyclopedias. Also see 
References below. 

If the class is small, try to give every 
one a part in the program. Encourage 
group singing of Christmas songs. Per- 
haps your class will want to collect 
things for a Christmas basket to give to 
a deserving family. 


Discussion Questions 


What is the true meaning of Christ- 
mas tor you? Has 
country become too 


Christmas in our 
commercial? To 
whom should we give Christmas gifts? 
Send Christmas cards? Does your fam 
ily have Christmas customs which add 
to the spirit of the occasion? Do you 
a Christmas basket? Do 
you torget the needy the rest of the 
year? Should we think about world 
peace and the brotherhood of man at 
Christmas time? What do you imagine 
the Christmas celebration wil! be like 
this vear for the average teen-ager in 
Europe? In China and India in Chris- 
tian homes? 


Student Activities 

1. Give a brief account of the best 
Christmas you've ever had. (See p. 3 
of this issue. ) 





Co-op “Christmas” (p. 3) 


“Christmas” is a cooperative poem 
written by Mrs. Grace M. Rainey’s Eng- 
lish III B students, Buckingham (Va.) 
Central H. S. 

Each student in the class wrote one 
line for the poem. A committee of three 
members arranged the lines and organ- 
ized the poem, which was then written 
on the blackboard. The class as a 
whole suggested improvements. 

“Of course,” writes Mrs. Rainey, “it 
isn't real poetry, but it does give the 
class a feeling of oneness to have an 
opportunity to do something together. 

“We are planning to write a book 
week program now. The students have 
selected the book people they want to 
be and next week we will write a co- 
operative dialogue. . . .” F 

(Teachers interested in such a book 
week skit, see P. E., November 10 


page 7.) 





2. Tell briefly a good Christmas story 
which you've read in a magazine or in 
one of the library’s Christmas books. 

3. Discuss “Books which would make 
good Christmas gifts.” See P. E., De 
cember 8, page 26. 


References 


1. 1001 Christmas Facts and Fan 
cies, by Alfred Carl Hottes, A. T. De 
La Mare Co., Inc., New York, 1946. 

2. Uncle Toby's Christmas Book 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1936. 

3. Christmas Tales for Reading 
Aloud, adapted by Robert Lohan 
Stephen Daye Press, New York. 1946 

4. The Days We Celebrate, by Rob 
ert H. Schauffler, Dodd, Mead. New 
York. 1941. 

5. Red Letter Days, by Elizabeth H. 
Sechrist. Macrae-Smith, Philadelphia. 
1940. (Christmas in other lands.) 


Dear Joe (p. 7) 


Julie discusses student conduct at as- 
sembly programs. 








Writing speeches. 
Series: Take notes. 


Major article: 
“How to ——” 
Letter Perfect: Student contest. 
Reading Series: 
Dear Joe —— from Jane: Jealousy; 


“How to ——” Series: Study. 
Letter Perfect: Writing telegrams. 


Dear Joe —— from Jerry: 


Major article: 
“How to ——” Series: T 
Letter Perfect: Filling in forms. 

Reading Series: Inference; quizzes. 


ation 





Coming — Next Three Issues 
January 5, 1949 


Critical Judgment Series, No. 12: Movie censorship. 


The author's point of view; quizzes. 
“keeping up with the Joneses.” 
Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, spelling, punctuation, word games, etc. 


January 12, 1949 


Major article: Making speeches and assembly announcements. 
Critical Judgment Series, No. 12: Student-written movie reviews. 


Reading Series: Generalizations; quizzes. 
Clock-watchers. 
Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, spelling, usage, crossword puzzles, ete. 


January 19, 1949 
Giving and taking directions. 
‘ake a test or exam. 


Dear Joe —— from Julie: Getting good grades. 
Practice Makes Perfect: Semester quiz on grammar, spelling, usage, punctu- 








Discussion Questions 


Why would it have been possible for 
Julie’s school to have a famous speaker 
for assembly and still the gang would 
scarcely know it? How can a school’s 
reputation be damaged by the way stu- 
dents behave in assembly programs? If 
you were prevented from enjoying an 
assembly speaker because of the con- 
duct: of one of your neighbors, how 
could you tactfully tell this neighbor to 
be still? 


Assignment 


Suppose you were chairman of the 
assembly program committee. Give a 
brief written or oral report on what 
youd do to have one good assembly 
program. If you had an outside speaker, 
whom would you have? If the speaker 





Christmas Holiday 

Your next issue of Practical English 
will be dated January 5, 1949. There 
will be no issues on December 22 and 
29 because of the Christmas holidays. 

If any of our teacher subscribers plan 
to be in New York City during the 
Christmas vacation, they are cordially 
invited to visit our offices at 7 East 12 
Street. Our telephone number is in the 
Manhattan directory. 





charged for his talk, how would you 
pay for it? If your program consisted 
of school speakers or musicians, what 
type of program would you have? How 
could you make your program so in- 
triguing that everyone would listen? 


Student Activities 


Study conditions in your school audi- 
torium during an assembly. Is there 
enough ventilation? Is it necessary for 
teachers to act as policemen? Could 
students take over this “police” job? 
Would it be possible to improve stu- 
dent conduct at assemblies by a poster 
campaign? By a series of brief skits on 
“How Not to Behave’? Report your 
recommendations to the Student Coun- 
cil or write a letter to your school news- 
paper. 


Letter Perfect (p. 9) 


Invitation and thank-you notes are 
explained and illustrated. 


Discussion Questions 


What are the rules for writing an in- 
tormal note of invitation? What does 
R.S.V.P. mean? What facts should al- 
ways be included in a note of invita- 
tionP What should you write in an- 
swer to a note of invitation? What are 
the “Big Three” rules for thank-you 
notes? 


Student Activities 


1. Make your own Christmas sta- 
tionery. Buy white stationery and 
matching envelopes and paste a poin- 
settia or other sticker at the top of each 
sheet of stationery. Write your friends 
Chrismas notes. Don’t settle for just 
your printed name on a conventional 
Christmas card. 

2. Wallpaper remnants in bright col- 
ors often make delightful Christmas 
wrapping paper. 


Movie Editor (p. 10) 
Aims 
To explain the work of the movie 


editor and to tell why his job is im- 
portant. 


Discussion Questions 


Why does the film editor use the 
script girl’s record? What is a Moviola? 
Explain this statement: A film editor's 
work can make or break a film. Why 
does‘tife in the entertainment world run 
on a faster time schedule than does ordi 
nary life? Explain the following: a cut, 
a fade, a dissolve, and a sequence. What 
yardsticks can you use 
whether a movie was well-edited or 
not? 


to determine 





Answers to Practice Makes Perfect’ (pp. 15-18) 
l-lying; 2-lie; 


7-lain; 8-lied; 


Watch Your Language: 
3-lay; 4-lay; 5-lied; 6-laid; 
9-laid; 10-lie. 

Are You Spellbound?: 1-too; 2 
8-steal; 4-desert; 5-know; 
7-brake; 8-bough; 9-road; 
1l-they’re; 12-too; 13-their; 
15-coarse. 

What’s the Usage?: 1-W, eager, glad; 
2-W, graduated from, was graduated from; 
3-W, operate on; 4-W, regardless; 5-C; 
6-C; 7-W, as; 8-W, like; 9-W, 
though; 10-W, business; 11-C; 
eager; 13-W, as if or as though 
15-W, teach. 


There; 
6-course; 
10-meat; 
14-dessert; 


as if or as 
12-W, 
14-C; 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle (p. 18) 
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Facts on the Air Age 


by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 


NORTHWEST 


MARTIN 2-0-2 FIRST in short take-offs, serves smaller airports, more airports. First in 
convenience with built-in steps which save loading time. First with faster servicing bee 
cause of 2-0-2’s numerous access hatches and faster pressure fueling. First in comfort 
with new type, comfortable seats that fit body contours for a smooth trip, that aid 
relaxation with pillow-soft, built-in headrests, plus a wonderful view from extra-large, 


non-fogging windows 


x. .- 


YOUR SHIRT, SIR... Seems bachelors are 
having their troubles getting shirts back 
from the laundry in one European country. 
One irate young man solved the problem 
by packaging his dirty linen and airmail- 
ing it to the States for laundering. The 
shirts came back via the same sky-route 
in just three days, or two and a half weeks 
faster than the local laundry’s delivery! 


LG“ 


as 


HIGH LIGHTS . . . An overseas airline has 
started on a contract to fly eggs from 
California to Guam. The first flight carried 
7050 dozen . . . Charles A. Lindbergh is 
working without compensation as a 
research consultant for the Air Force on 
high altitude and “cruise control” flight 
problems affecting heavy bombers... Just 
25 years ago, Amelia Earhart was granted 
an airplane license. Flying her own plane, 
she rose to nearly 11,000 feet in taking her 
tests... A new Universal Air Travel plan 
is in effect which will enable travelers to 
buy air transportation almost anywhere 
in the world with a credit card. 


HARD-HITTING PROTECTION .. . Designed as 
one of the Navy’s most potent weapons, the 
Martin AM-1 Mauler dive-torpedo bomber 
lives up toits name...it carries an extreme 
ly heavy bomb load and boasts devastating 
firepower, combining powerful protection 
and effective assault for our Navy! 


s te Rss 


PIONEER BOMBER... The Martin Model 
MB, first twin-engine bomber, set the 
pattern for bomber airplanes in 1918, the 
year it was perfected. The design was so 
sound that the basic version was used for 
many other purposes: carrying the mail, 
night flying, multi-passenger flights, scores 
of others. Probably no airplane ever 
served as many needs as the famous MB! 


@ 


AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Qe mo 
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ON THE SIDE 


OUR COVER GIRL is Betty Lynn, 
92-year-old star of June Bride and 
of Sitting Pretty. 

Flame-haired, freckle-faced Betty 
is sometimes called a _ feminine 
Huckleberry Finn. During World 
War II, Betty Lynn traveled with a 
U. S. O. show in the dangerous 
Burma Road war zone. Once she 
and her driver were lost 10 miles 
behind the Japanese lines. Fortunate- 
ly the O. S. S. rescued them. 

Betty has been singing and danc- 
ing ever since she was six. At that 
time she won a talent contest, in her 
native Kansas City, Mo., with her 
imitations of Zazu Pitts and other 
stars. 

In Sitting Pretty (20th-Century 
Fox) Betty played the part . the 
flirtatious bobby-soxer. In June Bride 
Warner Bros.) Betty tries her hand 
at rearranging everyone’s life — in- 
cluding Bette Davis’s and Robert 
Montgomery’s. P. S. She gets away 
with it, too. 


AND WE QUOTE. “Christmas,” the 
poem below, was the result of a 
group poetry-writing project in Mrs. 
Grace M. Rainey’s English III B 
class at Buckingham (Va.) Central 
H. S. Each student contributed one 
line. 


Christmas 


Christmas is the time of year 
When everything is gay. 
Everyone is full of cheer 

For the coming Christmas Day. 


Christmas comes but once a year, 
A time of joy and praise. 

Carol singing is heard far and near 
Throughout the happy holidays. 


The ground is white with snow; 
Long icicles hang from the eaves 
And the icy trees are sweeping low 
With their branches bare of leaves. 


The berries on the holly are bright; 

The mistletoe is pretty and green, 

And the candles show their gleam- 
ing light 

Qn the tree, the prettiest ever seen. 


Santa Claus comes with many gifts 

For every little girl and boy. 

His reindeer come flying thru the 
drifts 

Bringing everyone Christmas joy. 


The children are asleep in bed 
Dreaming of the coming morn. 
Johnnie is looking for a sled; 
For Mary, Santa has a horn. 





"The Best Christmas 
| Ever Had” 


HAT makes Christmas merry for you? 

The gifts you give and receive? The 
holiday parties? The tree, the holly, the 
singing of carols? The spirit of good will? 
The remembrance that this day is the birth- 
day of Christ? Or does Christmas mean 
some of all of these? 

Here are the “best Christmases” of four 
famous persons: 

“Perhaps the Christmas that gave me the 
most fun,” John Kieran of Information, Please reflected, 
“was the one I spent as a school teacher in a little school- 
house in the woods. There were just six pupils. I gave them 
a party the day before Christmas. I chopped down a small 
pine tree, decorated it with ornaments, and bought a little 
gift for each child. .. . 

“I went to the school early, lighted a fire in the chunk 
stove, locked the door again, and went off to hide in the 
woods. The falling snow quickly covered my footsteps. The 
children arrived on a milk sled. They stood before the locked 
door and then saw me striding up from my hiding place. 
When they saw the tree and the presents—and the fire 
lighted—and no tracks in the snow—well, that’s the picture— 
it must have been Santa Claus—so we all had a swell time.” 


On actress Katharine Cornell's “best Christmas,” she also 
was trying to make others happy—during World War II. 
“We were playing The Barretts of Wimpole Street for our 
soldiers in Europe and were perilously close to the Battle 
of the Bulge. Where was peace on earth and good will 
toward men?” But the 18 members of her company had 
purchased 3,000 little figures, either of the Holy Family or 
of St. Nicholas. These they distributed to the 2,800 men lying 
on stretchers in the icy hospital corridors. 


It’s the gaiety of a family Christmas in Maine, when he 
was a boy, that poet Robert P. Tristram Coffin recalls. “You 
must have a clear December night, with blue Maine stars 
snapping like sapphires. . . . You will have to sing the songs 
God Rest You Merry, Gentlemen and Joy to the World. ... 
The Christmas tree will be there. . . . 

“The pith of the party is reached when you all sit down in 
rocking chairs, or lie down on your bellies in front of the 
fireplace. . . . Give father the best chair in the house ... 
and he will begin telling you stories. . . .” 


For a different Christmas, author H. Allen Smith remem- 
bers “the Christmas I had in 1935, when my worldly posses- 
sions included a wife and two small children, no job, no 
prospect of a job, no money, very little to eat, and a land- 
lord who learned his snarling at the knee of Ebenezer 
Scrooge. That was my best Christmas, because it made 
every Christmas since then so wonderful!” 
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everywhere... 


and with 
reason! With 
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right point 


Complete Pen 
$1.75 and up 
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$1.75 and up 


TO SELECT OR 
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In case of damage you can 
replace your favorite point 
yourself—at any pen counter. 
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Vy 
*/ You Please! 


\ Say What 
la ? 


.». and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

We read with interest and a little an- 
noyance the sports article, “Some Yanks 
in London,” by Herman L. Masin (Sept. 
22). 

Unless Mr. Masin has been living in 
a cave for the last few months, he 
surely knows that there was another 
high school contestant representing the 
U. S. in the Olympics, in addition to 
the four he mentioned. The 17-year-old 
lass he overlooked was Thelma Kalama, 
of Kaimuki H. S., Honolulu, Hawaii—a 
member of the victorious U. S. 400- 
meter-relay swimming team. In fact, 
“Keko,” as we call her, was second to 
Ann Curtis in timing. 

Maybe you do not consider Hawaii 
part of the United States as she is an 
offshore territory. But all of Hawaii 
does. We all believe we will be a more 
intimate part—the 49th state—in the 
near future. 

We're citizens, too! Let me quote 
from the Act of Congress (1900) which 
provides a government for Hawaii: “All 
persons who were citizens of the Re- 
public of Hawaii on August 12, 1898, 
are hereby declared to be citizens of 
the United States and citizens of the 
Territory of Hawaii.” 

Nancy Onaga and Kiyoko Sumimoto 

Kaimuki H. S., Honolulu, Hawaii 


Mr. Masin is properly contrite. He 
doesn't usually make mistakes when 
sports champs are feminine. He now has 
“Keko’s” picture tacked over his desk, 
and rumor has it that he’s planning to 
spend Christmas vacation in “offshore 
territory’—brushing up on his crawl. 

—Ed. 


* 


Dear Editor: 

Your idea of writing a “cooperative 
poem” has proved a wonderful success 
with my English III B class. The stu- 
dents each contributed a line, and three 
members of the class rearranged them 
to make the poem they wanted. Then 
we wrote the poem on the board, and 
everyone made suggestions as_ to 


changes. It gave the class a feeling of 
oneness to do something together. 
We are now planning to write a 
book-week program (as suggested in 
“What a Character,” Nov. 10). The 
students have selected the book peopl 
they want to be, and we are writing a 
cooperative dialogue, or play, as they 
call it. 
Again I thank’ you for the help and 
inspiration of Practical English. 
Grace M. Rainey 
Buckingham (Va.) Central H. § 
* * * 


Dear Editor: 

I am perplexed by a remark in “Boy 
dates Girl” (Nov. 10). There was a 
question about girls holding up the 
walls on prom night. Today when a gir! 
gets an invite to a prom, she spends th 
entire evening with her escort. There 
is no stag line or cutting in because 
everyone has a date. 

The film, Margie, portrayed the sit 
uation 20 years ago when there was a 
wallflower problem. I think the movies 
have persuaded people that there is a 
prom problem that actually doesn’t ex 
ist any more. Perhaps I misunderstood 
the article. I would appreciate it if you 
would straighten me out. 

Cappy Winn 
Longwood Academy, Chicago, II! 


Cappy’ right about the fact that 
most high school proms today are occa 
sions where every girl has a date. The 
question we printed and answered 
“Boy dates Girl” probably represented 
a problem that arose at a more informal 
and “dateless” dance, such as an afte: 
school tea dance, or those impromptu 
dancing sessions some schools have in 
the gym after a basketball game.—Ed 

* * * 
Dear Editor: 

I enjoy your magazine very muc! 
I am interested in music, and I liked 
the article on Carmen Cavallaro (Sept 
22). 

Therese Rose Laroclu 
Concord, N. H. 
* 
Dear Editor: 

Reading your magazine has always 
been a favorite pastime, not only to1 
me, but for the rest of my family. I en 
joy it from the “Say What You Please! 
column straight through to. the 
“Laughs.” 

Gerrie Heuermann 
Central H. S.; St. Louis, M: 
: *& 
Dear Editor: 

Three cheers for the tips Gay Head 
gave boarding-school “Joes” and “Janes 
in “Boy dates Girl” (Nov. 17). 

Charles Paul Randall 

St. Francis H. S., Biddeford, Maine 
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N ALL-SCHOOL party — isn’t it 

wonderful?” demanded Louise 

Henkel as she slid into a seat in 
the Student Council room. “Let’s make 
it a costume affair.” 

“You can.come dressed as a snow- 
flake!” Miles Roth laughed. 

“Let’s get right down to brass tacks,” 
said Chip Mullins, taking charge of the 
meeting. “We've a big job to do in a 
hurry. We have committees to line up, 
an orchestra to hire, a floor show to 
PAD. 

“Let’s make it simple,” Miles sug- 
gested, “so that the admission price 
will be cheap enough for everyone.” 

Chip nodded approval. “The Student 
Council has asked me, as president of 
the senior class, to serve as general 
chairman for the hop. The rest of you 
are either president or secretary of one 
of the four high-school classes. You're 
invited to serve on the general plan- 
hing committee. We're to appoint the 
chairmen and the other committees. 

“Before we do that, let’s discuss the 
work of each committee. I'll start with 
the planning committee’s work. Paula, 
you're a whiz at shorthand. Will you 
take notes?” 


Here’s a summary of what Chip said: 


As members of the planning committee, 
We must see that the party doesn’t turn into 
a “deep freeze.” We must be certain that 
the party’s planned in such a way that 
everyone can have a good time; also, that 


we obey all the school’s rules while we're 
working on the party and during the party 
itself. 

A lot of the work we'll delegate to our 
committees, but we must be sure that they 
understand the problems and that they 
have good solutions for them. Then we 
have some top questions that we, ourselves, 
must answer. 

1. Who'll be invited to the party? Can 
we bring dates from other schools? Or 
people who don’t go to school? Can junior 
high school students come? We'll consult 
our adviser, Miss Schiller, on these ques- 
tions 

2. How will the party be financed? How 
much money, if any, can we get from the 
Student Activity Fund? How much should 
we charge at the door for admission? 
Should we try to make money from a hot- 
dog stand and a soda bar to help finance 
the party? Or shall we turn these conces- 
sions over to the junior make 
money for the junior-senior banquet? First, 
we'll have to appoint a finance committee 
to make estimates of how much the party’ll 
cost. Then we can tell the decorating 
committee how much to spend on decora- 
tions. 


class to 


8. Will the party be a costume affair or 
not? 


4. What time will the party begin? When 


will it end? Here, again, we'll find out what 
the school rules are. 

5. What about the faculty? What teach- 
ers should be invited? Should teachers be 
honored guests? Or should they be ex- 
pected to do police duty? Should we invite 
the wives or husbands of married teachers? 

6. How will we prevent students from 
wandering away from the party? From 
smoking in the halls? From sitting in 
parked cars outside the school during the 
party? If students leave the building, 
should they be permitted to return to the 
party? One way, of poster 
campaign or chalk-talk announcements on 
the blackboard showing the correct way 
to behave during a party. 


Fun for All 


“Now,” said Chip, when he’d finished 
his remarks on the work of the plan- 
ning committee, “I’ve asked Betty Con- 
ger to outline briefly the work of the 
program committee. Betty —” 

Betty faced the group. “Fun for all 
should be the program committee’s 
motto. While the accent’s on economy, 
there should be a good orchestra, an 
interesting floor show 


course, is a 


and one or more 
game rooms.” 
Here’s a condensation of Betty’s sug- 


gestions: 


1. The orchestra. Several fellows in 
school have small dance orchestras of their 
own. Who knows but what they'll be the 
Harry Jameses and the Tex Beneckes of the 
future? Why not hire one of their or- 
chestras? 
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2. The floor show. We can’t afford the 
“Wizard with a Thousand Tricks” or 
Elaine, the songbird of Station WASH. 
We should search for talent right in 
school, but not the same people who're in 
every school show. Ask the music and 
speech teachers for suggestions. You, as 
class officers, also should know of some 
untapped talent. 

3. The game room. If possible, we 
should borrow some ping-pong tables and 
some approved card games and arrange 
a game room in one of the hallways for 
people who don’t care to dance. Several 
hosts and hostesses could be in charge to 
check out equipment and to see that every- 
thing goes smoothly. 

On the blackboard is a description of 
some good “mixers” and some games that 
everyone could play right in the gym. 
They're guaranteed to keep the party 
lively. While we play some of the games, 
the orchestra could take a break. 


Good “Mixers” 


Here are the suggestions Betty had 
put on the blackboard. 

l. Suitcase Relay Race. Organize 
your guests into several teams. (You 
may have an even number of couples 
on each team; or make it a “battle of 
the sexes” by running a boys-versus- 
girls race.) Line up your teams and 
give each leader a suitcase, packed with 
a number of small accessories: caps, 
gloves, scarves. sweaters, large-size rub- 
bers, etc. At the “Go” signal, each lead- 
er opens his suitcase, puts on all the 
clothing, grabs the. suitcase, and dashes 
to his goal line. Once there, he takes 
off all accessories, repacks them in the 
suitcase, and runs back to his team. He 
hands the suitcase to the next person 
in line, who repeats the process. Of 
course, the first team to finish is the 
winner. Each person on that team might 
be given a prize—small packages of 
safety pins for instance, to “hold them- 
selves together.” 

2. Scrambling partners. Here are a 
few lively variations of the old “grand 
march” idea that will get everyone at 
a dance into circulation: 

a. Autograph Program Cards. Give 
each of the boys a card and a pencil. 
Tell them they have five minutes in 
which to secure the autographs of as 
many girls as possible. This serves as a 
“mixer.” Then when the rush is over, 
announce that the first name on each 
boy’s card is his partner for the first 
dance, the next name his partner for 
the second, etc. 

The autograph card will solve the 
partner problem for the whole dance. 
But you may prefer to use a variety of 
“mixers.” Here are others: 

b. Musical “Mixer.” Prepare dupli- 
cate slips containing the names of 
familiar tunes. One set of slips is passed 
out among the boys. the other to the 
girls. Then everyone must circulate 
humming his tune until he locates 


someone else humming the same tune. 
(No singing of words allowed.) The 
two persons who are humming the same 
tune become partners for the next dance. 

c. Famous Pairs. Compile a list df 
names of famous couples: Antony and 
Cleopatra, Romeo and Juliet, Elizabeth 
and Essex, Fred Astaire and Ginger 
Rogers. Fibber McGee and Molly, Jack 
and Jill, etc. Give the girls slips bearing 
women’s names and boys those contain- 
ing men’s names. Antony then finds Cleo 
ana dances with her. 

d. Balloon “Mixer.” Secure in advance 
a list of all the girls who expect to come 
to the dance. Write their names on slips 
of paper and insert the slips in toy 
balloons. Inflate the balloons and place 
them in a net suspended from the ceil- 
ing. When you wish to have a change 
of partners, release the balloons. The 
boys must scramble for them, burst 
them, and each one dances with the 
girl whose name appears on his slip. 

e. States and Capitals. Pin a paper 
containing the outline of a state on each 
girl's back. Give each boy a slip of 
paper containing the name of a state 
capital. The boy whose slip reads Boise 
must go in search of Miss Idaho, and 
she becomes his partner. 

If you should have more boys than 
girls at your dance, or vice versa, you 
may want to have a few “robber” or 
“cut-in” dances Announce that the cut- 
ting will be done by whichever sex is 
in the majority. 


Committee Work 
“Thank you, Betty,” Chip said when 
Betty finished reading the suggestions 
for the program committee. “I have an 
idea, too. 
“I think that a dance studio would 


be glad to furnish some of the floor 
show free, because it would be good 
advertising. The studio might furnish 
some good specialty dance numbers 
We'd have to check to get the school’s 
approval first and also be sure that the 
dance numbers were good. 

“I'm doing too much talking,” Chip 
laughed, “Paula Ott will briefly outline 
the work of the decorating committee 
Paula—” 

“When the planning committee tells 
the decorating committee the theme 
for the party,” Paula explained, “the 
decorating committee should make a 
quick inventory of the decorations from 
previous parties. I know there are bolts 
of cheese cloth, lattice work, etc. Also 
spotlights can be used effectively. All 
these things can be borrowed free. 

“Card tables and folding chairs 
around the edge of the dance floor give 
a night-club effect and are pleasant 
places to chat between dances. The 
best decorators in school should be on 
the committee — plenty of art students 
and people with strong backs and arms 

Chip motioned to Miles Roth. “Now 
Miles will outline the work of the 
finance and ticket committee.” 

“To be brief,” Miles said, “the com- 


mittee finds out how much the school 


will allow to be spent for the party and 
then decides how to raise the money 
Chip has already discussed that. The 
finance committee, after talking to the 
various other committees, tells each 
chairman how much his committee can 
spend — for decorations, orchestra, floor 
show, etc. 

“The school print shop might print 
the tickets or tickets might be mimeo 
graphed in the school office. The finance 
and ticket committee works closely with 
the publicity committee to wage an 
active campaign to sell tickets in ad 
vance of the party. 

“The publicity committee makes an 
nouncements of the party at assembl) 
and club meetings. puts chalk 
nouncements on blackboards, and makes 
posters, using magazine pictures for il 
lustrations.” 

“Thanks, Miles.” Chip said. “We'll 
also need a clean-up committee to come 
in on Saturday and put everything a 
after the party. It could be some of the 
same people as the decorating commit 
tee, since they know where things 0 
The clean-up group will probably have 
to remove the wax and mop the 
floor.” 

“Are we going to have a receiving 
line?” Betty asked. 

“Yes, we should have some hosts and 
hostesses,” Chip decided. “And it would 
be a good idea for them to greet guests 
at the door. Miss Schiller should be in- 
vited to be a hostess and any of the 
committee chairmen who aren't busy 
with details of the party.” 


\ 
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So you made the semi-finals in the “Y” handball tournament! That's 
super-colossal, if you ask me. 

I did nearly as well in the gang’s tick-tack-toe contest, but we lost 
interest before the finals. You know the game where you draw nine 
Squares and then one person writes an X and the other an O? The 
first one to get three of his signs in a straight line wins. We used to 
play it every week in assembly. 

Pinetop Lewis thought of the contest to liven things up. (You know 
how dull assembly programs are.) Last week I played Dizzy Dahl 
who had crowded into my row so we could sit together. One glance 
at the little, bald-headed speaker assured us that the program would 
be as dull as sawdust — as usual. Dizzy put his feet up on the arms 
of the seat ahead of him — that is, he did until Jane Jahnke, who 
was sitting there, gave him a sizzling look! 

We soon finished playing and looked around to see what the rest 

were doing. Abe was yawning and stretching. Then he decided to 
cough loudly, hoping Miss Green would think he had a cold and 
excuse him to get a drink of water. She didn’t fall for it, though. 
Butch was counting the squares on the ceiling and Larry had a long 
piece of weed which he was using to tickle Alysmae’s ear with. She 
thought it was a fly and kept brushing her ear. I nearly had hysterics. 

About that time the speaker told a joke and everyone began to 
laugh. Dizzy nudged Jane. “What was that?” If looks could kill, Dizzy 
would be dead. They both missed the follow-up joke. 

By this time Pinetop had discovered that if he wrinkled his fore- 
head, he could make his ears wiggle. I tried it, too, but I can’t do 
it. About that time Abe found the first whisker on his chin. He fingered 
it proudly, and his elbow jostled Wanda who was applying make-up. 
Her compact jangled to the aisle and rolled all the way 
down to the orchestra pit. 

You know how nervous Jewel Sink gets. She nibbled her fingernails 
down to the quick, then she began to rearrange Alysmae’s hair. 

Wanda leaned over and handed Jewel the latest copy of Inside Holly- 

wood and pointed to an item in the column, “Star Dust.” Just as the 

speaker paused dramatically, Wanda whispered in a stage voice that 
all the audience could distinctly hear, “Did you know that she’s mar- 
‘ ried to Dick Haymes?” Was Wanda’s face ever red! 

As we were filing out of the auditorium, Betty Barth said, “Who'd 
think that we’d ever have the creator of that famous cartoon, The 
Life of Riley, as an assembly speaker? Wasn't he swell?” 

I nearly swallowed my tongue. Who would ever have guessed that 
little bald-headed fellow was a famous cartoonist? 

Next time I’m going to pay attention. Maybe it'll be Gregory Peck! 


Your puzzled 
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“Well, Mr. Bledsoe, you've certainly been a good sport!” 


UFFAWS and giggles compete 
with strains of “This Is the 
Moment.” Bright dresses and 

“best” suits blend in with gay crepe 
paper decorations. The party’s in full 
swing—and you're one of the links in 
the circle of guests that’s warming up 
to guessing games. 

Buzz Bendick is acting as Lord High 
Master of Fun and Frolic. 

“O.K., here’s another,” chortles Buzz, 
whirling around and pointing a finger. 
“Quick now, name a nut that comes 
from a cow!” 

Good gravy—he’s pointing at YOU! 
Your mind goes blank, dazed. You stam- 
mer, “Well—uh—um—” 

“Time’s up!” shrieks Buzz. “The an- 
swer’s butternut!” 

The answer seems quite unfunny to 
you. So does the chorus of laughter that 
follows. And even less amusing is your 
forfeit—pushing a peanut across the 
floor with your nose. You retire into a 
shell, nursing your sore knees and 
wounded vanity. 

How about poking an ear out of your 
shell for a few words of advice? No, 
this is no pep talk on good sportmanship 
or the evils of oversensitivity. This is 
a solution. There are tricks to this trade 
of party games. Why not learn the in- 
side story so that you can be the star, 
instead of the victim, when riddles and 
word games are the order of the eve- 
ning? 

Terse Verse 

Just by chance, we have with us 
today a few of these word games. They 
may be new to you, or perhaps they've 
been bothering you since kindergarten 
days. Once you've read the tips that 
go along with them, they should spell 
f-u-n instead of f-u-m-i-n-g for you. 

Your gang may label this one with 
the less elegant title “Stinky Pinkies.” 
By any name, it’s an amusing and chal- 
lenging game. 

Valerie may announce, “I’m thinking 
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ot an artificial limb.” Immediately, 
everyone present goes into a brown 
study. What’s cooking? They're trying 
to think of a synonym for artificial limb 
composed of two words that rhyme. 
(Valerie, of course, already has the 
phrase in mind.) Soon Elmer pops up 
with, “How about peg leg?” and Valerie 
concedes that he’s right. Now it’s El- 
mer’s turn, and he offers a crooked 
penny. Polly takes over when she cor- 
rectly versifies bent cent. Have you the 
hang of it now? 

Take these Tips: You must be a star 
on synonyms to make out on this one. 
When you're on the receiving end, your 
best bet is to tackle the noun in the 
phrase first. For each noun synonym 
that comes to your mind, try to match 
a rhyming adjective that is synonymous 
with the given adjective. Don’t over- 
look any possible meanings of the given 
noun. For instance, when you first 
heard limb, you might have thought of 
branch. You'd have been traveling up a 
blind alley if you’d stuck with branch, 
instead of casting around for another 
meaning for limb 


Streamlined Spelling Bees 
“What, a dull cld-fashioned spelling 
bee?” you groan. 
“No, an exciting streamlined one!” 
smiles Ellie, volunteering to play teacher 


if you'll all divide into two teams. Then 
she explains that you must spell back- 
wards in twenty seconds each word 
which she gives! 

Take these Tips: Form a mental 
image of your word, dividing it into 
syllables. Suppose vou’re given consti 
tution. Repeat it to vourself, stressing 
the last syllable. “See” the letters of 
that syllable in your mind—T-I-O-\ 
then reel them off backwards. Again, 
repeat the word silently, “seeing” the 
next-to-the-last syllable, and giving it 
the same treatment; and so on. 

“Here’s another ‘stinger’ of a bee,” 
Ellie says, when everyone’s dizzy from 
so much “backward” thinking. “You 
play this one straight, beginning at the 
front end. But instead of speaking each 
vowel, you silently hold up a certain 
number of fingers. One finger for a’s, 
two for e’s, three for i’s, four for o’s, and 
five for u’s.” 

Take these Tips: Here again, “see” 
each word, divided into syllables. But 
in your mental image you underline 
each vowel, reminding yourself to stop 
short on it and “say” it with fingers 
instead of with your vocal cords. 


Associations 


This one is a happy shot-in-the-arm 
when your guests are sitting around in 
a cozy circle, making aimless conver- 
sation. Ask for a volunteer secretary to 
take down each word that’s mentioned. 
You start off by saying any word that 
pops into your mind, perhaps orangé 
Then Sue, who’s sitting on your left, 
immediately offers the first word that 
she associates with orange—let’s say 
juice. Now it’s up to the fellow on her 
left; he may pop up with electricity 
Continue this routine around the circle 
several times, until you've piled up a 
string of about twenty-five “associa- 
tions.” 

If you're smart, you've followed the 
associations closely, for here’s where 
the fun comes in. The last person who 
gave a word must quickly give th 
word which was mentioned by the pr 
ceding player. Whoever’s on his riglit 
must give the word mentioned before 
that one, and so on ‘round and ‘round 
the circle until you arrive ‘way back at 
orange. Each player has fifteen seconds 
to remember the correct association; the 
secretary watches the clock and the list 
of words; and anyone who misses must 
drop out. 

Take these Tips: Concentration turn 
the trick on this game. As each pe! 
says a word, try to find the link th 
made him associate it with the previous 
word. Blot out of your mind any words 
which you might havé associated if you 
were in someone else’s position. Re 
member only the associations—and the 
logic of the associations—which were 
actually given. 
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ARAH SCHMITT was excited. She 

was planning her first Christmas 
party. 

“Are you mailing invitations?” her 
mother inquired. “Or are you just going 
to tell everyone at school?” 

“I'm writing invitations, of course!” 
Sarah said dreamily. 

Here’s Sarah’s invitation, written on 
a Government postal card. 


Miss Sarah Schmitt requests the pleasure 
of Mr. Zeldon Benfor’s company at a 
Christmas party on Saturday, December 
eighteen, at eight o'clock. 


Dancing Four Gables 


R.S.V.P. 


Young Butch Schmitt leaned over 
Sarah’s shoulder and read the invitation. 
“Creeps,” exclaimed Butch. “Are you 
talking about our house? Or is Four 
Gables the name of some night club?” 
“Our house, naturally,” replied 
Sarah. “That’s the way you do things 
correctly. All people who amount to 
anything name their houses something.” 


Top Hat? 


Butch has a point, Sarah. Except for 
your post card, you are being too for- 
mal. You’re having the gang in for an 
informal party—dancing to popular 
“platters,” refreshments—no top hats, no 
white ties, and no formals! Make your 
friendly invitation the spirit of infor- 
mality. Use stationery or note paper. 

1. Be brief. Invite Zeldon, using the 
same language you'd use if you were 
telling him at school. Start with a com- 
plete heading. Zeldon will know how to 
get to 411 Dogwood Road. He’s never 
heard of Four Gables and it’ll be a little 
dark to go around counting the house 
gables in your neighborhood! 


411 Dogwood Road 
Silver Creek, Arkansas 
December 8, 1948 

Dear Zeldon, 


Tell him you're giving a Christmas 
party at your home. Mention the date 
and the time, also the type of entertain- 
ment, 


2. Be friendly. End your brief note 
of invitation in a friendly manner. “I 
hope you can come.” 

If it is important for you to know the 
exact number who're planning to come, 
you are correct in putting R.S.V.P. at 
the bottom of your note (lower lefthand 





corner). Zeldon, by a little inquiry, will 
discover that the letters are the initials 
of the French words respondez s'il 
vous plait. That means “reply, if you 
please.” It will be polite of Zeldon to 
answer immediately. 

Here’s Zeldon’s answer to Sarah’s in- 
vitation to a Christmas party. 


651 Howell Street 

Silver Creek, Arkansas 

December 9, 1948 
Dear Sarah, 

Seeing as how I’m employed at Beaton’s 
store during the Christmas vacation, I 
work nights. I never get through work 
until nine p.m. and then I go home to wash 
before I go anywheres. Usually I have a 
hamberger, too, at the Crossroads Cafe on 
the way home. Lots of times Nick Ramsey 
is there and we have sodas and talk awhile. 

I will hurry, but I'll naturally be late. 
Save a piece of your mother’s Christmas 
cake for me, 


Until then, 


Zeldon 


Zeldon is right to explain that he'll 
be late for the party. It’s not necessary, 
however, to explain in detail the story 
of exactly what happens on his way 
home from Beaton’s. He should accept 





with pleasure and explain that he'll be 
a little late because of his job. Also, 
Zeldon should repeat the date and hour 
of the party so that the hostess will 
know that he knows the exact time (Sat- 
urday, December 18, at eight o'clock). 


Not being a “Letter Perfect” fan, 
Zeldon needs help. The sentence be- 
ginning Seeing as how is poor English. 
Reword it. Is it correct to say before I 
go anywheres? Or is the word any- 
where? What would be a more gppro- 
priate complimentary close? 


Thank You 


A Christmas “thank-you” note is just 
as easy to write as any other bread-and- 
butter letter. It’s as simple as saying 
“thanks.” 

Here’s Hester Dorritt’s note of thanks 
written to her Uncle Alex. 
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44 Atlantic Avenue 
Napatree, Rhode Island 
December 26, 1948 
Dear Uncle Alex, 

Often when I am slushing through the 
snow with my galoshes buckled, I feel so 
alone. Now I have my puppy... . 


Had enough? Hester tries too hard. 
She thinks that a thank-you note must 
be a literary masterpiece. That’s doing 
it the hard way. All Uncle Alex wants 
to know is that Hester likes her puppy. 
After all, letters are stand-ins for a face- 
to-face talk. Would Uncle Alex prefer 
this letter that George Pickett sent to 
his grandmother? 


December 26, 1948 
Dear Grandma, 

Well, here it is the day after Christmas 
and I must write to say “thanks” for your 
present. As you know, I looked forward to 
receiving the skiis very much and I thank 
you for them. Of course, I was a little dis- 
appointed since most of the fellows around 
here have eight-foot skiis and these are 
only six. But they are fine for jumping and 
I can get along with them this year. 

Love to Grandpa and a Happy New 
Year. 


George 


George’s letter is no improvement 
over Hester's, is it? George belittles 
Grandma's gift by pointing out that it 
is not like what the other fellows have. 
Grandma wants to feel that her gift is 
just right for George. 

The above Christmas-thank-you-note 
writers missed out on the Big Three 
rules for thanks-writing: (1) keep it 
short; (2) keep it sweet; (3) say why 
you liked the gift. 

Arnold, in his letter below, handles a 
delicate problem expertly. He thanks 
faraway Uncle Scott for a gift of money 
without letting his note degenerate into 
a “thanks for the check.” 


Dear Uncle Scott, 

It was beginning to look as if that 
streamlined fountain pen in Lacer’s win- 
dow never would be mine! I’ve been saving 
up for it for a long time. Now, thanks to 
you, I’m the owner of a first-rate pen. 

You can see from this letter that I have 
found an immediate use for it. You'll be 
hearing from me often from now on. 

Thank you again for your thoughtfulness. 

Affectionately, 


Arnold 
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A Mile and a Quarter of Film - 


witl 
. 
By William Dow Boutwell flip of the switch; they flickered into ac- — 
. : tion and their voices came out of a 
* OULD you like to meet the man Editor, Scholastic Teacher loud speaker. 
W who is editing The Loves of Car- Here at this Moviola, Editor Nelson ‘ 
men?” asked the Public Relations, the actors missing in the final print judges, cuts, and matches scraps of film deh 
Department guide at Columbia Pictures. saaited far the screen. He works until he has pieced togethe: ee 
That sounds cold-blooded,” I said. Beside another workbench hung an 2” acceptable mile and a quarter from If the 
“After all! Editing love. Rita Hayworth! oveusinn. open-mouthed laundry bag. 12 miles of film and sound track. Hi hol ag 
Let’s go!” Scraps of film hung into this bag from _ then has a J 4-reel “rough cut” film ready . ‘ h 
So we started off through the twisting nails on a rack. for further check by the producer and , | 
maze of passages typical of pong On the bench lay a copy of the script director. wos 
studios. Let me warn any of you who of The Loves of Carmen and a ver . . Minin 
plan a visit to the film industry: Take oe Srson ob (Se aig (More finan The Script Girl — 
a loaf of bread with you and drop the binder in a moment.) Near the Now back to that fat loose-leaf bind tells F 
crumbs as you go! Otherwise, you may bench stood what looked like a heavily- er. It contains the detailed production during 
lose your way and die of starvation.  }yiIt office dictograph machine. In place record for each day’s shots; each shot Gnd in 
Your bones could lie in some forgotten of 4 dictograph cylinder this machine, in fact. Data for this record comes from tells h 
corner for years buried under a pile of called a Moviola, has a strong apple- one of the lesser-known workers on ‘take”- 
artificial studio leaves. size glass lens. Putting my eye to the every set—the script girl. She will be aie 9 
The film editing room, when we jens J saw Rita Hayworth and Glenn found seated in a canvas chair close to ne 
finally came upon it, proved to be a Ford in all of their Technicolor glory. A the camera. She is the bookkeeper for tho 
small, narrow cubicle with one window. hes 
The film editor, Charles Nelson, who va 
looks like a genial, middle-aged pro- Ford) 
fessor, offered to explain the mysteries Take 
of film cutting. Above a narrow work- ter 
bench and along the left side of the oni 
room were shelves. One section, per- feet. F, 
haps five feet wide and extending up the fh 
to the ceiling, gleamed with tin film cans ‘anal 
stacked upright like books. fall § 
“In those film cans,” said Editor Nel- 
son, “is all of the film shot for The Loves 
of Carmen and all of the sound track Film 
film. Altogether, there are probably a ole 
100,000 feet of film in those cans. It is Seales 
my job to cut that film and synchronize shat. a 
the image with the sound for a final fail that 
negative. The final film will be about ‘the 
9.500 feet long. There are 950 feet to a Doane 1 
reel. So The Loves of Carmen, when it bea dis 
leaves here, will measure 10 reels in- editor 
stead of the more than 100 you see on lens ae 
the shelves. Two hundred more reels and Bill 
never were developed; they are stored What 
away in the vaults. importar 
trace 
The Face... ee Me 


Somewhat to my surprise I saw no 
pieces of film on the floor. I had en- 


began di 


titled Th 


visioned the editor snipping off pieces this time 
of film to be swept up, much as a bar- camera a 
ber brushes up after haircuts. camera § 


“Where is the face on the cutting 
room floor?” I asked. 

Mr. Nelson smiled and explained that 
that phrase came from the old days in 
motion Directors then shot 
many more miles of film than they ever 
used. Editors had to cut out entire 
scenes to bring the film into playable 
length. Actors often looked in vain for 
their faces in the final version. Their 


pictures. 


ceili 


Protestin, 
Close-ups 
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hating s} 
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Ciples of | 


it probably took the director and actors (Rita Hayworth and Glenn Ford) 
act that 


an hour to make this scene for The Loves of Carmen, but after the film 
editor did his cutting, it boiled down to about thirty seconds of film. 


scenes had been cut out by film editors. 
So in Hollywood language the “face 
on the cutting room floor” accounts 














ord) 
film 
film. 


The film editor starts 
with 12 miles of film 


—and cuts, cuts, cuts 


the movies. Without her detailed rec- 


rds, no one would be able to find any- 
thing. She is also Miss Checker-upper. 
If the hero has a flower in his button- 
hole as he goes up to the front door 
it is her job to see that he has it—or one 
just like it-when the camera, some 
hours later, picks him up coming 
through the door. 

For example, the script girl's record 
tells Film Editor Nelson what happened 
during the shooting and what he will 
find in the can labelled Scene 47B. She 
tells him that the first camera shot—or 
‘take”—carries the number 1217. It is 
mly 13 feet long. It is incomplete be- 
ause the light was “ng’—no good. On 
the next take (1218) Carmen (Rita 
Hayworth) fluffed a line. 1219 was 
worth keeping. In 1220 Jose (Glenn 
Ford) messed up the action, “nga.” 
Take No. 6 (1222) was the best yet. 
After nine tries, the director got what he 
wanted and ordered the printing of 55 
feet. From an hour’s work on the set, 
the film editor distilled perhaps 30 
seconds for the final film. Three-fourths 
f all film shot is discarded as “ng.” 


The Editor’s Job 


Film editors have Hollywood’s warm- 
est admiration. Their skill makes or 
breaks a film. They know so much about 
what makes a production succeed or 
fail that producers often graduate them 
to ‘the director's chair. Paramount's 
Doane Harrison resists all entreaties to 
be a director. He prefers his job as film 
editor where he has trained such direc- 
tors as Lewis Allen, William Russell, 
and Billy Wilder. 

What is it that makes a film editor so 
important? For the answer we must re- 
trace our steps to the year 1908. In that 
year D, W. Griffith (Birth of a Nation) 
began directing a desperate thriller en- 
titled The Adventures of Dolly. Up to 
this time actors had played before a 
camera as they played on a stage. The 
camera stood still. Griffiths ordered the 
protesting cameraman to make medium 
close-ups of the villains. In the chase 
scenes he became his own editor, alter- 
nating shots of the pursued and the 
pursuer, As the climax neared, he used 
shorter and shorter pieces of films to 
make the alternating shots come faster. 
When the audiences saw the completed 
lm, they went wild with enthusiasm. 
Griffith had discovered the first prin- 
ciples of editing. He had hit upon the 
fact that we see faster than we hear. 





1. The Best Years of Our Lives 
2. The Fuller Brush Man 

3. Captain from Castile 

4. Unconquered 

5. | Remember Mama 





Your “Top Ten Movies of the Year’ 


Here are the “Top Ten Movies of the Year” as selected by several hundred 
of you Practical English readers who participated in our “Movie Hit Parade” 
Poll (announced in our October 20, 1948 issue). 

This is the way we tabulated the results. If the movie (Best Years of Our 
Lives, for instance) got a vote for first place, we scored that movie 10 points; 
if it got a vote for second place, 9 points; third place, 8 points — on down 
to one point for tenth place. Then we added the scores of each movie on 
the list, including those you wrote in on the ballot. Here they are: 





. Call Northside 777 

. The Green Grass of Wyoming 
Homecoming 

Three Daring Daughters 

. Life with Father 
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Action on the screen can be—and, in 
deed, must be—speeded to the faster 
vision of the eye. 

The Time Element 


The editor must also put his film 


actors on a time schedule different 
from that of ordinary mortals. Life 
around you moves according to the 


clock. You get up at a certain hour; 
you take 15 minutes for breakfast; at- 
tend class for 40 or 50 minutes, etc. The 
entertainment world runs on different 
and faster time in order to keep vou in- 
terested. Roughly, action in a stage play 
clicks along twice as fast as ordinary 
clock time; movies are three times as 
fast, and sometimes much, much faster, 
as in montages. 

For example, in Apartment for Peggy 
the professor and Jason walk the streets 
after the sad news that the baby has 
been born dead. Presumably they walk 
for hours while Jason tries to “get him- 
self in hand.” In the film you see the 
two of them walking in the night. You 
hear them speak four lines of dialogue. 
Then: fade. Their night-long tramp 
has been compressed to a minute or 
less. 

You might think that, with the com- 
ing of sound, the pictures would have 
to accompany the words. This is not 
true. You can check it for yourself the 
next time you see a film. 

In The Velvet Touch Rosalind Rus 
sell has many long speeches. As she be- 
gins such a speech, the camera focuses 
on her. Then the camera looks at Leon 
Ames while she goes right on talking; 
then back to Rosalind Russell from an- 
other angle; then again to Ames. Your 
éar hears the continuing sound track 
while the roving eye moves all the time. 
The man who keeps moving pictures 
moving, who gives them pace and 
makes them fluid and pleasing to the 
eye, is the film editor. 

The film editor tells the story with a 
special kind of grammar. You know the 
grammar of written English. You know 


that a period marks the end of a simple 
thought. You know that a semicolon 
and a colon knit larger thoughts. You 
know that the paragraph and the chap- 
ter bound larger ideas. 

So it is in the films. The simple cut 
is the film’s period. The fade, if it is 
short, resembles a paragraph; if long, 
the end of a chapter. A dissolve comes 
closer to a semicolon; it overlaps mean- 
ing. Often the dissolve expresses the 
past or future tense. In the grammar of 
the films there are “shots” (a man talk- 
ing), scenes (action on one location), 
and sequence (a series of scenes leading 
up to a climax). 


Film Grammar 


As a film goer, you need not be con- 
scious of the grammar the editor adds 
to a film any more than you are of peri- 
ods, colons, and semi-colons. If punctu- 
ation falls in the right place, there is 
nothing to interrupt the “train of 
thought” into your brain. When punctu- 
ation is out of place, the “train” breaks 
down. In the best of movies you -will 
laugh, unaware that a film editor’s ju- 
dicious “cut” made you laugh. But if 
a film seems “talky,” if it puts you 
to sleep, if it jerks along so that you 
can’t tell who does what, then pay at- 
tention to the “grammar” of the film. 
Poor editing could be what is wsong 
with it. 

This is the eleventh in a series of 
articles on “How to Judge Motion Pic- 
tures.” Next Issue: Movie Censorship. 





Academy Award Winners 
Film Editing 


YEAR FILM FILM EDITOR 
1947 Body and Soul Francis Lyon, 
Robert Parrish 
1946 Best Years of Our Lives Dan Mandell 
1945 National Velvet Robert J. Kern 
1944 Wilson Barbara McLeon 
1943 Air Force George Amy 
1942 Pride of the Yankees Dan Mandell 
1941 Sergeant York William Holmes 
1940 North West Mounted Anne Bauchens 
Police 
1939 Gone With the Wind Hal Kern, 


James Newsome 











By LINCOLN STEFFENS 


If you came downstairs 


Christmas and found no gifts 


how would you feel? 


HRISTMAS was coming, but 

Christmas was coming 

and grownups were always talk- 
ing about it, asking you what you 
wanted and then giving_you what they 
wanted you to have. Though everybody 
knew what I wanted, I told them all 
again. My mother knew I told God, too, 
every night. I wanted a pony, and to 
make sure that they understood, | de- 
clared that I wanted nothing else. 


alwavs 


“Nothing but a pony?” my father 
sked. 
‘Nothing,” I said. 


“Not even a pair of high boots?” 

That was hard. I did want boots, but 
I stuck to the “No, not even 
boots.” 

“Nor candy? There ought to be some- 
thing to fill your stocking with, and 
Santa Claus can’t put a 
stocking.” 

That was true, and he couldn't lead a 
pony down the chimney either. But no. 
“All I want is a pony,” I said. “If I can’t 
have a pony, give me nothing, nothing.” 

Now I had been looking myself for 
the pony I wanted, going to 
stables, inquiring of horsemen, and I 
had seen several that would do. My 
father let me “try” them. I tried so 
many ponies that I was learning fast to 
sit a horse. I chose several, but my 
father always found some fault with 
them. I was in despair. When Christmas 
was at hand, I had given up all hope of 
1 pony, and on Christmas Eve I hung 
up my stocking along with my sisters’. 
I speculated on what I'd get; I hung up 
the biggest stocking I had, and we all 
went reluctantly to bed to .vait till 
morning. Not to sleep; not right away. 
We were told that we must not only 
sleep promptly, but we must not wake 
up till seven-thirty the next morning— 
or if we did, we must not go to the 
fireplace for our Christmas. Impossible. 

We did sleep that night, but we woke 
up at six a.m. We lay in our beds and 
debated through the open doors whether 
to obey till, say, half-past six. Then we 
bolted. I don’t know who started it, 
but there was a rush. We all disobeyed; 
we raced to disobey and get first to the 
fireplace in the front room downstairs. 


pony - 


pony into a 


sales 





And there they were, the gifts, all 
sorts of wonderful things, mixed-up 
piles of presents; only, as I disentangled 
the mess, I saw that my stocking was 
empty; it hung limp; not a thing in it; 
and under and around it—nothing. My 
sisters knelt down, each by her pile of 
gifts; they were squealing with delight, 
till they looked up and saw me standing 
there in my nightgown with nothing. 
They left their piles to come to me and 
look with me at my empty place. Noth. 
ing. They felt my stocking: nothing. 

I don’t remember whether I cried at 
that moment, but my sisters did. They 
ran with me back to bed, and there we 
all cried till I became indignant. That 
helped some. I got up, dressed, and 
driving my sisters away, I went alone 
out into the yard, down to the stable, 
and there, all by myself, I wept. My 
mother came out to me by and by; she 
found me in my pony stall, sobbing on 
the floor, and she tried to comfort me. 
But I heard my father outside; he had 
come part way with her, and she was 
having some sort of angry quarrel with 
him. She tried to comfort me; besought 
me to come to breakfast. I could not; I 
wanted no comfort and no breakfast. 
She left me and went on into the house 
with sharp words for my father. 

I don’t know what kind of breakfast 
the family had. My sisters said it was 
“awful.” They were ashamed to enjoy 
their own toys. They came to me, and I 
was rude. I ran away from them. I went 
around to the front of the house, sat 









A 








down on the steps, and, the crying over, 
I ached. I was wronged, I was hurt—I 
can feel now what I felt then, and I 
am sure that if one could see the 
wounds upon our hearts, there would 
be found still upon mine a scar from 
that terrible Christmas morning. And 
my father, the practical joker, he must 
have been hurt, too, a little. I saw him 
looking out of the window. He was 
watching me or something for an hour 
or two, drawing back the curtain ever 
so little lest I catch him, but I saw his 
face, and I think I can see now the 
anxiety upon it, the worried impatience. 

After—I don’t know how long—surely 
an hour or two—I was brought to the 
climax of my agony by the sight of a 
man riding a pony down the street, a 
pony and a brand-new saddle; the most 


beautiful saddle I ever saw, anc it was 
a boy’s saddle; the man’s feet were not 
in the stirrups; his legs were too long. 
The outfit was perfect; it was the reali- 
zation oi all my dreams, the answer to 
all my prayers. A fine new bridle, with 
a light curb bit. And the pony! As he 
drew near, I saw that the pony was 
really a small horse, what we called an 
Indian pony, a bay, with black mane 
and tail, and one white foot and a white 
star on his forehead. For such a horse 
as that I would have given, I could 
have forgiven, anything. 

But the man, a disheveled fellow 
with a blackened eye and a fresh-cut 
face, came along, reading the numbers 
on the houses, and, as my hopes—my 
impossible hopes—rose, he looked ai our 
door and passed by, he and the pony 
and the saddle and bridle. Too much. | 
fell upon the steps, and having wept be- 
fore, I broke now into such a flog of 
tears that I was a floating wreck when I 
heard a voice. 

“Say, kid,” it said, “do you know a 
boy named Lennie Steffens?” 

I looked up. It was the man on the 
pony, back again, at our horse block. 

“Yes,” I spluttered through my tears. 
“That's me.” 

“Well,” he said, “then this is your 
horse. I’ve been looking all over for you 
and your house. Why don’t,you put 
your number where it can be seen?” 

“Get down,’\I said. 

He got down, and he boosted me up 
to the saddle. He offered to fit the stir- 


MISERABL 


rups to me, but I didn’t want him to. I 
wanted to ride. 

“What's the matter with you,” he said 
angrily. “What you crying for? Don't 
you like the horse? He’s a dandy, this 
horse. I know him of old. He’s fine «t 
cattle; he'll drive ‘em alone.” 

I hardly heard, | could scarcely wait 
but he persisted. He adjusted the sti 
rups, and then, finally, off I rode, slow 
ly, at a walk, so happy,,so thrilled, that 
I did not know what I was doing. I did 
not look back at the house or the man. 
I rode off up the street, taking note o! 
everything—of the reins, of the ponys 
long mane, of the carved leather saddle. 
I had never seen anything so beautilul. 
And mine! I was going to ride up past 
Miss Kay’s house. But I noticed on the 
horn of the saddle some stains like 
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raindrops, so I turned and _ trotted 
home, not to the house but to the stable. 
There was the family, father, mother, 
sisters, all working for me, all happy. 
rhey had been putting in place the tools 
of my new blankets, curry- 
omb, brush, pitchfork—everything, and 
there was hay in the loft. 
“What did you come 
?” somebody asked. 
go on riding?” 

I pointed to the stains. “I wasn’t go- 
ing to get my new saddle rained on,” 
I said. And my father laughed. “It isn’t 


raining,” he said. “” not rain- 
drops.” 


business: 


back so soon 
“Why didn’t you 


tor 


Those are 


“They are tears,” 


my mother gasped, 
and she 


gave my father a look which 
sent him oe to the house. Worse still, 
my mother offered to wipe away the 


tears still running out of my eyes. I 
gave her such a look as she had 
him, and she went off after my 
drying her own tears. 
My sisters remained 


given 
father, 


all un- 
saddled the pony, put on his halter, led 
him to his stall, tied and fed him. It 
began really to rain; so all the rest of 
that memorable day we curried and 
combed that pony. The girls plaited his 
mage, forelock, and tail, while I pitch- 
forked hay to him and curried and 
brushed, curried and brushed. For a 
change we brought him out to drink; 
we led him up and down, blanketed like 
a race horse; we took turns at that. But 
the best, the most inexhaustible fun, 
was to clean him. 

When we went reluctantly to our 
midday Christmas dinner, we smelt of 


and we 


Tilustration by Katherine Churchill Lippert 


horse, and my sisters had to wash their 
faces and hands. I was asked to, but I 
wouldn’t, till my mother bade me look 
in the mirror. Then I washed up—quick. 
My face was caked with muddy lines of 
tears that had coursed over my cheeks 
to my mouth. Having washed away that 
shame, I ate my dinner, and as I ate I 
grew hungrier and hungrier. 

It was my first meal that day, and as 
I filled up on the turkey and the 
stuffing, the cranberries and the pies, 
the fruit and the nuts—as I swelled, | 
could laugh. My mother said [ still 
choked and sobbed now and then, but 
I laughed, too; and enjoyed my 
sisters’ presents till—-I had to go out 
and attend to my pony, who was there, 
really and truly there. And—I went and 
looked to make sure—there was the sad- 
dle, too, and the bridle. 

But that Christmas, which my father 
had planned so carefully, was it the 
best or the worst I ever knew? He often 
asked me that; 
a boy . 


I saw 


I never could answer as 
[ think now it was both. 


“A Miserable Merry Christmas” 
from Boy on Horseback by Lincoln Steffens, 


was adapted 


copyright, 1931, 1935, by Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, Inc. Reprinted by permission of the 
publishers. 
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HRISTMAS | stories—of all kinds, 

shapes, and sizes—are common de- 
nominators. They appeal to every one 
of us; and much of their appeal lies in 
their ability to jog our memories. Christ- 
mas is one experience which we share 
in common. Almost instinctively, as we 
read about other people’s Christmases, 
we compare them with our own. 

Is that what happened to you as you 
read “A Miserable Merry Christmas” 
(page 12) and “Bill Wickey’s Christ- 
mas Turkey” (page 19)? You'll prob- 
ably find, then, that in discussing these 
stories with your friends you stray away 
from the plots and instead trade tales 
of your families’ holiday customs. 

This exchange of Yuletide chatter is 
a delightful pastime; and this week’s 


_ al 


reading quiz is designed to encourage 
it. The discussion questions below are 
based on “A Miserable Merry Christ- 
mas.” They should bring you to a 
stronger appreciation of the plot and 
characters in the story. They will also 
lead you to compare the story with 
your own experiences, “and to trade 
your own experiences with your friends 
and classmates. 


A Miserable Merry Christmas 


1. Did Lennie Steffens really mean 
what he said about wanting only a pony 
for Christmas? Did he think his parents 
would take his statement seriously? Had 
he expected to find his Christmas stock- 
ing empty? If Lennie had not received 
the pony, would he have preferred to 


receive a substitute or nothing at all? 

2. Have you ever longed for a partic- 
ular present as intensely as Lennie 
longed for a pony? Have you mere) 
hinted about it, or made an “either-or” 
statement as Lennie did? In your case, 
would you have settled for something 
else? Do you usually try to discover 
what your friends and relatives want 
before you choose presents for them? 

3. Did Lennie’s father intend to make 
Lennie’s Christmas quite so “miser- 
able”? Have you ever planned a Christ- 
mas practical joke that backfired? Do 
you suppose that Mr. Steffens enjoyed 
giving the pony as much as Lennie 
enjoyed receiving it? Have you ever re- 
ceived a gift from your parents which 
you suspected they enjoyed as much as 
you did? 

4. Should Lennie have pretended 
that he wasn’t hurt when he received 
no pony and no other present either? 
Was it unfair of him to spoil his parents’ 
and sisters’ Christmas? Have you ever 
been disappointed by Christmas gifts 
which you did or didn’t receive? 
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E ALL know that newspaper arti- 

cles are supposed to be free from 
opinions. Opinions belong on the edi- 
torial pages, we're taught. News stories 
should give us only facts—deeds done; 
events that have actual existence, ac- 
cording to the dictionary. 

Yet we're warned that often news 
stories are not factual. Why is this? Do 
writers purposely set out to deceive us? 
Perhaps a few of them do; but most of 
them are not purposely trying to fool 
the public. They simply find it difficult 
—as all of us do—to stick to the facts. 

Two newsmen may start out with 
facts A and B. And they may end up by 
writing two quite different stories. How 
does this happen? 

You may find a hint of the answer 
if you read these two sentences. Each 
occurred in a different sports story writ- 
ten about the same baseball game. 

(1) Under perfect weather condi- 
tions the Frankville team showed a 
ninth-inning burst of speed that prac- 
tically cinched the state title. 

(2) On one of the most disagreeably 
hot days of the summer, Smithtown 
led Frankville for eight innings, only 
to lose the game in the ninth. 

It’s not difficult to see what happened 


there. The writer of Sentence 1 was a 
Frankville man. He took fact A—his 
team’s victory—and was happy about it. 
It made everything connected with the 
game—including the weather—perfect. 
He was pleased, too, that his team 
rallied at the last moment. So he high- 
lighted that point; it became an im- 
portant fact in his story. 

The writer of Sentence 2 was a 
Smithtown man. He was disappointed, 
of course, that his team lost. But he 
consoled himself with the fact that 
they'd been leading the game for eight 
innings. In his story, that became a 
more important fact than Frankville’s 
ninth-irming rally. Then too, he hated 
to admit that his team fell down on 
their job. So in his mind, the heat be- 
came disagreeable—a “good reason” for 
explaining Smithtown’s losing. 

Neither writer deliberately told an 
untruth. Each man looked at the facts; 
and because each had opinions of his 
own, each interpreted the facts dif- 
ferently. 

How would you have written up the 
game? Perhaps you could have been 
strictly neutral on the weather issue by 
saying that it was 82 degrees, or 89 
degrees, or 93 degrees. Or perhaps you 
would have considered the weather 
unimportant, and not have mentigned 
it at all. But how would you have 
looked at the other facts? Would you 
have highlighted the fact that Smith- 
town led for eight innings, or the fact 
that Frankville won in the ninth inning? 
It's a difficult problem, isn’t it? 

It brings up a difficult reading prob- 
lem, too. It means that we can’t accept 
the “facts” as we read them. We must 


pull them apart, just as we pulled apart 
those two sports story sentences. This 
“pulling apart” process hinges on sev- 
eral definite questions: 

(1) Were the facts that were high- 
lighted the most important ones? 

(2) Could the facts have been stated 
in a more neutral manner? 

(3) What opinions, or prejudices 
might the writer hold which would 
make him state the “facts” as he did? 

(4) Might there be other facts which 
the writer omitted or “buried” near th 
end because—according to his opinions 
—they seemed unimportant? 

Why not practice this “pulling apart” 
on the simple sample below? Read the 
two sentences. They’re introductions to 
two different news stories about the 
sime event. After you’ve read them. 
pull them apart with the questions out- 
lined above. Then try to reassemble the 
facts, as you've figured them out, and 
write a neutral introduction to the story. 

(1) Five hundred—of East High 
School's 600 students today requested 
their principal to investigate the facul- 
ty’s unfair censorship of the campus 
newspaper. Student delegates brouglit 
this matter to Mr: Martin X. MacLeod’ 
attention when they submitted to him 
a petition containing 500 signatures 

(2) A small group of East High 
School students today threw a bomb- 
shell into the quiet office of Mr. Martin 
X. MacLeod, their principal. Demand- 
ing to see Mr. MacLeod immediately, 
they broke into a faculty conferenc 
and insisted that the principal tak 
measures to prevent teachers from git- 
ing advice to student editors of the 
campus newspaper. 
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Watch Your Language! 


How did you make out with that test last week? Were 
you floored by any of the sentences? Well, don’t fret if you 
didn’t get 100%. That will come later. But you did find out 
some interesting things about yourself, didn’t you? 

Let’s get on now with the business for the day. We prom- 
ised we would take these sentences up one by one and see 
what makes them troublesome. 

Let’s not worry too much about the order in which we 
take them. One man’s meat is another man’s poison. That’s 
true about grammar, too. What you find easy as pie will keep 
your friends awake all night trying to find the right answer. 
So well just start. 


Lay—Lie 

If there are two words that may cause more hair to turn 
gray than these, we haven’t heard of them. There’s some kind 
of magical quality they have that seems to make it easier 
to use them incorrectly than correctly. 

Don’t think that this is something new. It was so when 
we went to school. Teachers and students of the language 
have long tried to work out a sure-fire formula for getting 
these two words straight. So far—no go. 

The best we've been able to discover is this. Try it and 
see for yourself. 


1. Lie and lay are verbs. 
2. All verbs have principal parts. 


3. If you get the principal parts down cold, then your 
troubles are over forever. If you don’t, then you'll be in a 
tizzy every time you have to use these words. 


The first thing to do is to memorize the principal parts 
of these verbs. There just is no short cut, (Don’t worry too 
much now about the meaning of principal parts. We'll come 
to that later. Right now let’s concentrate just on lie and lay. 
The rest are easy by comparison. ) 

1. Lie means to‘recline. The principal parts of lie are: 

Present: I lie (or I am lying) on the bed. (Right this 
minute!) 

Past: I lay on the bed. (That was yesterday.) 

Present Perfect: 1 have lain on the bed. 

Get those into your noggin before you go any further! 

2. Lie also means “to fib” or to tell a falsehood or untruth. 
The principal parts of this one are: 
Present: I rarely lie. 


Past: I lied to him because I was afraid to tell the truth. 


(Continued on page 16, column 1) 
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Are You Spellbound? 


Do you know what homonyms are? No? They're words 
like: meet—meat, steel—steal, course—coarse, etc. They sound 
alike, but they’re spelled differently. 

Do we have to say any more? Let’s get going and take a 
look at some of these “terrifying twins.” We don’t have to 
tell you that your spelling life just can’t be beautiful if you 
confuse these! 


To—Too—Two 


Our old and respected friends again. Step right up and 
say “Hello!” Treat them gently. They’re much tougher than 
you think. But here are some correct samples: 

1. I went to the store. 

2. I went to the store, too (also). 

3. The water is too hot. 

4. I have two ball pens. 


There—Their—They’re 


Just like a family re-union, isn’t it? Say “Hello” to some 
more old friends. Here’s how they're used: 

1. My father lives over there. 

2. This is their house. (It belongs to them.) 

3. They're not coming. (They’re=they are.) 


Steel—Steal 


These aren't too difficult, but some people find them so. 
1. You can’t build a skyscraper without steel. 
2. If you steal, you will be caught and punished. 


Desert—Dessert 


1. Jello is a dessert. 

2. The Sahara is a desert. 

So when you have a party, be very careful not to serve 
even a small portion of desert. It doesn’t taste good no mat- 
ter how much whipped cream you put on it! 


Know—No 


You wouldn't believe it, but some people can’t get these 
straight. 
1. I know who you are. You are Superman! 


2. I said “No” and I mean it. 


Course—Coarse 
You'll get the difference between these two best if we 
use them in sentences: 
1. This salt is coarse. (The particles are large.) 
2. Tweed is a coarse cloth. (Silk is fine.) 


(Continued on page 16, colmn 2) 





(Continued from page 15, column 1) 


Present Perfect: I have lied before. 


You see, these principal parts are altogether different from 


those of lie (to recline). 


8. Lay means to put something down, to place it some- 


where. 


That’s the thing to remember about this verb—“to put 


something down.” Sav it again now. 
The principle parts of lay are: 


Present: I lay (or | am laying) that pistol] down. 


Past: I laid that 


pisto] down. 


Present Perfect: 1 have laid that pistol down. 


Take a good look at these principal parts again, then in 


] 


each of the following sentences insert the proper form of 


lie or lay in the blank space. Four points for each. Total, 40. 


1. I am most comfortable when Im ~~. in 
a hammock. 


2. I told the truth I did not 





3. the book on the table. 





4. Last Friday, I in bed all day. 





5. Have vou ever to your teacher? 


6. When Buck entered, the sheriff —— > ~~ __ the 


deck of cards on the table. 


7. I have on the floor long enough. 





8. Now that vou know the truth, I must admit that I 


have 





Y. The hen has 





two eggs today. 


10. down, Rover. 





My score 


Slim — But Not Too Slim! 


Remember that we offered a prize of $1.00 tor the best 
letter describing Slim Syntax? Well, the contest isn’t over yet 
well give vou until January 5 to mail vour entries), but 
here’s one of the best letters yet received. Think vou can 
beat it—and win the prize? 


Dear Editor: 


I think Slim Syntax is—well, not too tal] and not too short, 
but taller than he is shorter. He has a dark vet light com- 
plexion, but yet darker than lighter. He is not heavy, nor is 


\ \ 


1e too slim vet he is slimmer than he ive! He has both a 
merry laugh and a terrible frown. He is self-conscious, yet 
has enough knowledge to write a column in Practical English. 
Patsy Monson, 


Central City (Nebr.) High Schoool. 


(Continued from page 15, column 2) 


8. His language is coarse. 
4. Of course, Ill come. 


5. The golf course was beautifully landscaped. 


Break—Brake 


1. This plastic is so hard yoy can’t break it. 


2. When you come toa stop, step on the brake gently. 


Road—Rode 
1. The road to Belfast is short but rocky. 


2. He rode all night through the rain. 


Bow—Bough 
These aren't too hard: 
1. European men usually bow when they are introduced 
to ladies 


2. When the bough (ot the tree) breaks, the cradle wil 


fall. 


Meat—Meet 
1. The price of meat is high. 
2. Meet me in St. Louis! 
Underline the word in parentheses that will make th 


sentence correct. Two points for each. Total 30. 


1. If you go, I'll go (to, too, two). 
2. (There, their, they're) you are, my pet. 
8. It is a crime to (steal, steel). 


4. The camels couldn’t make the trip over the (desert 


dessert ). 

5. I don’t (know, no) anything about it. 

6. What (course, coarse) will you follow? 
Have the mechanic check the (break, brake). 
The boy climbed as far as the first (bow, bough). 

9. This is the (road, rode) you must take 

10. (Meat, meet) is a valuable food. 

11. (There, their, they're) not coming after all. 


12. It’s (to. too, two) bad vou couldn't stay 


the pictures we made at the game. 
13. Have the cats had (their, there, they're) milk? 
14. What do we have for (desert, dessert), mother? 


15. I'll buy the (course, coarse) salt. 


My score— 
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What's the Usage? 


Anxious 
When you're anxious, you're a little worried. You aren't 
quite sure how things will turn out. You are anxious about 
the health of your mother; she’s not too well. You're worried 
about her. That’s the only way to use anxious. 
Don't say: 


I'm anxious to meet her. 


] 
A 
. 


I'm anxious to go. 

It you're really worried, you'd say: 
I'm anxious about meeting her. 

2. I'm anxious about going. 

Anxious doesn't mean eager or glad. 


Graduated 

It you do your work faithfully and pass all your subjects, 
then, after four years-in high school: 

You will graduate from high school or you will be grad- 
uated from high school. 

Both are very wondertul experiences. Either way you 
suy them is correct. 

It's wrong to say: I graduated high school. 


Operated 
You've heard people say: “Dr. James operated me.” 
Don’t listen to them. They're wrong. What really hap- 
pened was this: 
Dr. Jones operated on me. 
You can operate a machine, but not a human being. 


Irregardless 
There is no such word as irregardless. The word you want 
to use is: regardless. 
Regardless of what you say, I'll keep trying. 


Can‘t Hardly 
rhis isn’t correct. Don’t say, “I can’t hardly wait till school 
is over.” The correct form is: 
I can hardly wait until school is over. 


Like—As 

These two words stump many people who aren't experts. 
Actually, they're pretty simple. 

Use [ke when you want to express: 

Resemblance. He looks like Teddy Roosevelt. 

Similar to. 1 play football like Sid Luckman. 

In a manner similar to. He walked like a bear. 

Inclined to. I feel like playing tennis. 

Use as, as if, and as though, this way: 

Play as I do. 

Look as if you were innocent! 

I teel as though I hadn't eaten for a week. 

Warning: If you can use as, as if, or as though and the 
sentence makes sense, then don’t use like: 

He looks like me. (You can’t say: as me. So like is correct 
He looks like he wants to leave. (Wrong! He looks as if or 
as though he wants to leave. Out with like!) 


Learn—Teach 
These are fairly easy: You learn; the teacher teaches. 
Nobody ever learns you. Sometimes, somebody teaches 
you, 


(Continued on page 18 column 1) 
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\@ HOW'S THAT AGAIN! 


By SLIM SYNTAX 


If you call a baby duck a duckling, what do you call a 
a baby goose? A gooseling? 


Lois W., Scranton, Pa. 
Not a bad try at all, Lois. A baby goose is a gosling. And 


now that you're talking about animal babies, here are a few 
common ones that puzzle many people: 


Baby 


frog tadpole 


Animal 


sheep lamb 

deer fawn 

cygnet (That’s a tough one!) 
bear cub 


swan 


lion cub 


horse foal or colt 


What is the difference between persecute and prosecute? 


S. V., Endicott, N. Y. 


When you are persecuted, you are plagued, annoyed, 
subjected to al] kinds of humiliating experiences. Racial and 
religious minorities are sometimes persecuted. In Hitler’s 
Germany, the Jews and other minorities were persecuted. 

If you commit a crime or if you are guilty of some offense 
against the law, you will be prosecuted. Somebody will take 
legal action against you. 


The other night I was asked the difference between the 
word “pronunciation” and the word “enunciation.” 
Will you tell me? 


Delbert Eustis, San Diego (Calif.) High School 


The dictionary won't help you too much here. We'll give 
you a tew illustrations, however, that may clear things up 
for you. 

Take the word coupon. It you say KEW pon, instead of 
KOO pon, then you have mispronounced the word. 

Faulty 
consonants, or omitting them, or playing tricks with them 


like this: 


Dropping consonants—saying kep’ tor kept. 


enunciation consists in slurring over vowels o1 


Omitting sounds—saying distinkly for distinctly. 


° co o 


Is it correct to say “My hair are getting gray”? 


Jane C., Denver, Colorado 


No, it’s not correct, Jane. Hair is what we call a collective 
noun and it takes a singular verb. You should sav: My hair is 
getting gray. 

We understand that you mean all or most of your hair; 
but we don't think of your hair one strand at a time. 

There are other words like hair that are collective nouns: 
Army, police force, ete. Although each is composed of many 
men, we think of them altogether in a unit, as one. So we say: 


The Army is here. 





(Continued from page 17 column 1) 


ca Merry Christmas fo All! 


When you are in business, you are in business. That’s all. 

So say: I'm in the textile business. 

Don’t say: I'm in the textile line. 

A business is a business—not a line. 

Correct the errors in usage in the following sentences. 
Underline the error and make the correction in the space 
following the sentence. If the sentence is correct, mark it C. 
Two points for each. Total, 30. 


No instructions this time. No score. No reminder of how 
srffart you'll become if you study this puzzle carefully. This 
one is pure fun, our Christmas present to you. 

We can’t hand out red bows and sprigs of holly to all 
of you, as wed like to. Instead, we've brought a holiday 
spirit to this week’s crossword. You'll find it generousl; 
decorated with the songs and sentiments of Christmas. 
We hope it ushers in for you the very gayest of Christmas 
__l. Dr. Byro was anxious to attend the convention. seasons. 


Tea RE 


So _. 





2. Barney graduated Tilden High in three years. 





__3. We were lucky to get Dr. Jennifer to operate my 


father. 





4. Bart went on irregardless of the obstacles before 





. Mother can hardly wait till you return. 


. The brothers were like twins. 








. Do it like I tell you. 


. He looks as me. 





. The man looks like he migh have done it. 





What line are you in? 





. Will you never learn your lesson? 
2. I’m very anxious to meet that girl. 
3. Look like you didn’t do it. 
. Mildred was anxious about her brother. 


. I'll learn you not to disobey me. 





My score 
My total score — 


Answers in Teacher Edition 


Answers to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 


A A|N 













































































































































































“For Christ is born of 


As simple as , 
“Century plant” is the 
popular name for Amer- 
ican . 

—___ King Wenceslaus. 


1. Chatter idly (slang). 
9 


“God rest you q 
gentlemen.” 

Goddess of Peace (Greek 
mythology ). 

Born (French; used to 
indicate maiden name of 
a married woman). 
Rounded object; eye 
( poetic). 

A long period of time, 
geologically speaking. 

A Christmas song of joy. 
= to the newborn 
king.” 

Former price control 
agency. 

Slang exclamation of sur- 
prise, joy (2 words). 
“They looked up and 
saw a vis 

Very high mountain. 
“TE 6 the meee OF DO 
Town,” song title. 


























“The Gift of the big 
O. Henry Christmas tale 
Like, or having, a wing 
The , Lloyd Doug- 
las’ novel about Jesus. 
“Joyful all na 
tions, rise.” 

Grow old. 

“Christ is in Beth- 
lehem.” 

Homonym for “corps.” 
To stain, to color. 
“Peace on earth and 
—— 

“Born that man —— 
more may die.” 
Bachelorof Arts (abbrev.) 
The self. 

Russian girl’s name 
“The First —— 

of Christmas carol 

A roster, list. (Latin) 
Semi-precious stone 
“Hark! hark! the . 
at heaven’s gate sings’- 
Shakespeare. 

Ribbed or corded fabri: 
Old Nicholas 











ll Wickey’ 
istmas 
urkey 


By Sarah M. Lockwood 


IG Bill Wickey should never have 
started out. He knew it before he 
had gone a mile. For one thing, 

he hadn’t put on enough socks. His 
great feet, laced into boots, were al- 
ready cold. It was heavy going. Slow. 
He couldn’t make good time. The snow, 
which all day had been falling steadily 
in heavy soft flakes, had changed to icy 
fragments hard as steel. In the silence 
of the forest he could hear them hissing 
through the stiff pine needles. 

He stopped and eased his load 
against a tree. His shoulders, freed from 
the heavy pressure of the straps, shifted 
gratefully beneath his thick shirt as he 
looked back over the trail. It was not 
yet dark in the fringe of the forest. He 
could still see the light in the last clear- 
ing. It was shining fitfully through the 
blue haze of whirling snow. Instinct 
warned him to turn back. And yet he 
hesitated, for this was Christmas Eve. 

In the pack sack on his back were all 
the fixings for a bang-up Christmas: 
cranberries, frozen hard as marbles by 
this time; popcorn and candy; some 
toys for the kids and a bottle of per- 
fume for Nell; the shoes and mittens 
she had cautioned him to get; and the 
usual supply of flour and bacon and 
canned stuff. And on top of all that, 
like a monarch on his throne, was the 
turkey he had won at the raffle. 

Wickey grinned with pleasure as he 
thought of it. Turkey! Why, they had 
never dreamed of such a thing. Not 
they! He could see them now, stiff with 
astonishment when he unpacked it. No, 
siree! He’d tote that turkey out, feathers 
and all. He turned his head towards the 
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inky darkness of the forest. Chills sweep- 
ing through his body warned him that 
it was time to move on. His shoulders 
sagged as he felt again the full weight 
of his pack. But the smile lingered on 
his lips as he pushed ahead, holding his 
lantern close to his feet. 

The trail, black as pitch, was almost 
invisible, even to Wickey, who had 
blazed it himself with a hand ax. He 
walked carefully within the swinging 
circle of yellow light, his mind uncon- 
sciously noting each familiar landmark 
as he passed it. 

Down here beneath the lofty tops, 
shut in by the forest as in a house, the 
storm could not reach him, but he 
could hear it raging above, tearing and 
whistling through the branches. He 
knew that it was still snowing, from the 
bright flakes dancing in the lantern 
light. He could feel them against his 
cheek, but their force was spent when 
they touched him. He plodded forward, 
resting occasionally against a tree, his 
face lifted to the storm raging in thes 
blackness above. It was a bad night. 
A very bad night. 


H: came out on the edge of the 
lake and stood there, straining his eyes 
through the whirling snow before him. 
He was amazed at the storm’s fury and 
violence. In all the years he had lived 
here, he had never seen one like 
it. It astonished him. But this astonished 
him still more—he could see no sign of 
light from his cabin across the lake a 
good half mile or more. Even on the 
darkest nights, he could depend on the 
light. He depended on it now. 

“He stood there blinking through moist 
eyelashes and pulling off the tiny icicles 
clinging to his eyebrows. He strained 
to see through the whirling wind that 
gathered the light snow from the sur- 
face of the lake and tossed it wildly into 
the tempest from the skies. 

Partly sheltered as he still was, the 
snow drove into his face and stuck there. 
The wind tore the breath from his 
throat. Nearby, a tree, ripped by the 
storm, split with a crack like a pistol 
shot. Wickey twisted his head in the 
direction of the sound. 

“Jiminy Christmas!” he exclaimed, 
bewildered. 

He knew where his cabin was, knew 
he was staring at it, knew that the trail 
across the lake lay straight as a string 
from him to it, but he could not see so 
much as the hand before his face. Cau- 
tiously he moved from the shelter of 
the shore and felt with his feet for the 
hard surface beneath the light snow. 


Reprinted from An Old-Fashioned Christmas, 
edited by Reginald T. Townsend, copyright, 
1928, by permission of Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, Inc., publishers. 


Perhaps if he could feel the trail he 
could follow it. He found it. His own 
footsteps had been frozen into an out- 
line beneath the light blanket of snow. 

Then he noticed that his light had 
puffed out. With a sudden gesture he 
hurled the lantern into the face of the 
storm. The action startled him. What 
ailed him, anyhow? 

“Guess I must be tired out,” he 
muttered, as he started shuffling for 
ward into the storm. 


His TEETH were chattering. He kept 
his eyes tight shut, bending all the en- 
ergy of his being into feeling the trail 
with his feet. It was difficult. Very dif- 
ficult. His feet were numb. It didn’t 
seem possible that he had been sweat- 
ing awhile back. The icy wind sucked 
in beneath his damp garments until he 
felt like a man of ice. He beat his arms 
across his big chest. 

He had gone perhaps a hundred 
yards when he stopped short, struck by 
the overwhelming conviction that he 
would never get across the lake alive. 
It was not panic that he felt, but a clear 
conviction. The odds were too great. 
His feet were freezing. At any moment 
he might miss the trail. And once astray 
in that storm, he would be lost. He 
wouldn't live an hour in battle with the 
blizzard. He had been a fool to try it. 


The only thing to do was to leave his 
pack on the shore and fight his way 
back to the settlement. And that was 
no cinch. Eight miles through the woods 
without a light on a night like this. But 


he would be better off there than out 
here. He could crawl under a tree and 
light a fire. He could make a go of it 
somehow until morning. 


H.. faced about and started for the 
shore, lurching ahead indifferent to the 
trail in his eagerness to get back. As he 
walked, he worked at the straps on the 
pack to loosen them. His hands were 
numb. He couldn't feel the straps. He 
tore off his mittens, wrenching his pow 
erful shoulders, straining at the cling 
ing load. His blood flowed faster with 
the movement and he felt better. He 
thought of the turkey and grinned. That 
bird had got him into this. Well, he'd 
fix him for it tomorrow. Christmas! 

All at once it occurred to him that he 
had gone far enough. More than 
enough. He must have reached the 
shore. He put out his naked hands to 
feel the brush. He moved his hands be 
fore him, turning awkwardly, groping, 
straining forward, muttering, blinded 
and buffeted by the fury of the storm 

Braced against the wind, he stopped 
His hands fell like iron weights to his 
side. On his back the pack hung crook 
edly, a buttress against the scudding 
snow that whirled around him. A pe 
culiar quiet came over him as he real 
ized that he was lost, utterly and help 
lessly lost on his own lake, every inch 
of which he knew as he knew his own 
right hand. Why, he’d surveyed it and 
put it on the map. Yet here he was lost 
and he was going to die. 

It was not the fear of death that 
quickened him. He was too tired to 
care for that. It was the thought of his 
home. Wickey was not an imaginative 
man. But clearly he saw the following 
morning: the blazing sun in an azure 
sky washed clean by the blizzard; the 
gleaming expanse of white; and his 
body buried in the snow. 

No! Never! He could never let this 
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happen. Not to Nell! He must get 
through to her somehow. 

In a panic he began struggling with 
the pack and shook it free. Even now, 
as it fell noiselessly into the snow, he 
thought of the turkey. He hated to 
leave it. Well, a little freezing wouldn't 
hurt it. They could pick it up tomorrow. 
Freed from his load, the big man be- 
gan to run. 

How far he staggered, how long he 
fought the storm, Wickey never knew. 
Whether it was the instinct that keeps 
a man’s face toward home, whether it 
was blind luck, he never cared. He 
could recall for certain of that terrible 
night, only this. After what seemed a 
very long time, he was on his knees 
crawling feebly like a wounded animal 
when his frozen hands struck something 
on the ice. He pawed it over, felt around 
it. It was a rock on the shore. 

Now there were very few rocks of 
this size on Wickey’s lake. His heart 
pounded. If it was the one just down 
the shore where he tied up in summer 
to fish for bass, there was a little pine 
tree clinging to it. With the last of his 
failing strength he dragged himself up- 
right, feeling the shape of the little 
point of rocks. It felt like—yes! Here 
was the smaller rock he wedged his boat 
upon. It must be! Where was that tree? 
Wildly he waved his arms in circles be 
fore him. The soft 
brushed his hand. 

With a feeble shout Wickey clam- 
bered up the rock and grabbed the tree 
ia his arms. He fell on his knees before 
ft, crying, feeling its branches. No doubt 
about it. No doubt at all about it. He 
knew where he was now. All he had to 
do was follow the shore a hundred yards 
or so to come to his cabin. He couldn't 
miss it. No! Why, any moment now he 
would see the light in the window. He 
thought—yes! He could see it now, 
faintly glimmering through the whirl- 
ing black. He threw his arms around 
the little tree. 


pine branches 


Wicuxr staggered up the bank to 
the door of his home. Through the win- 
dow he could see Nell sitting in the 
warm glow. She was working on the 
trimmings for the Christmas tree, and 
as he watched she held up a silver star 
and looked at it, a pleased smile on her 
tired face. 

Wickey took a long breath, shook 
himself like a great dog, and opened 
the door. 

His wife looked up. 

“Why, Bill!” she exclaimed, startled 
by the apparition in white that stood 
grinning before her. “Why ever did you 
come out on a night like this? You look 
frozen to death.” 

Bill laughed through cracked lips. , 

“Not quite,” he croaked, “though I'll 


say it was a tough trip. Guess I got 
nipped a little, but I’m not as bad off 
aS | look.” 

She was busy with him now, untying 
his earlaps, brushing off the snow, get- 
ting him out of his coat. 

“Well, you do look terrible. ve never 
you look so frozen. You're just 
caked with ice. You'd better rub your 
feet with snow while I get you some 
supper. Whatever made you do such a 
crazy thing, coming out on a night like 
this! Why you might have 
death.” 

Wickey bent down, wrenching at his 
boots. He didn’t speak for a moment. 

“It was the turkey,” he muttered 
finally. 

“Turkey? What turkey?” 

“I got a turkey. A big one. Won it 
at the raffle.” 

Her face lighted up just as he knew 
it would. Well, she wasn’t more than a 
girl, anyhow. 

“A turkey! Oh, Bill, isn’t that grand!’ 
she exclaimed. “Why, the children have 
never had one. Won't they be surprised! 
I can hardly wait to tell them. Shall we 
wake them up it to 
them?” 

“It isn't here.” 

“Isn’t here?” Her face fell in dismay. 
“Where is it, then?” 

“Oh, it’s out there on the lake,” said 
Bill, carelessly. “Pack got so heavy, I 
had to drop it off. But it won’t hurt. We 
can pick it up in the morning.” 

Her face lighted up again. She went 
into the kitchen, bustling over his sup- 
per, talking through the door about the 
turkey. 


seen 


frozen to 


now and show 


Ton next morning the sun was blaz- 
ing in a bright blue sky. Fine particles 
of frost sparkled in the still air. The 
trees outlined against the blue were 
motionless, and beneath them, clean 
and gleaming, stretched the white ex- 
panse of the lake. Away on the farther 
shore was a lump, smooth, buried in 
the snow. Bill pointed it out joyfully 
to Nell and the children. 
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The children were wild with excite- 
ment. They could hardly eat their 
breakfast in their eagerness to get 
started. Jabbering to each other about 
the turkey, they hustled into their coats 
and were out with their sled ready to 
start before Bill had finished his third 
stack of buckwheats. 

“What’s your hurry?” he yelled after 
them. 

“It’s Christmas. It’s Christmas. Don’t 
you know it’s Christmas?” they called. 
“Come on, Dad. Come on. Let’s go 
after the turkey.” 

“You'd better take the ax and get a 
tree at the same time,” advised his wife. 
“Oh, Bill,” she laid her hand for a min- 
ute on his rough coat, “isn’t this the 
grandest Christmas? Somehow, I feel 
very happy this morning.” 

He started down the hill with the 
kids, dragging the sled. There on the 
point up the shore stood the little tree, 
sharp out against the gleaming white 
behind it. It stood slim and _ straight, 
stretching eagerly upward to the sky. 
Bill headed for it. 


H.- STOPPED at the sound of his 
wife’s voice and looked back. She stood 
in the doorway with the sun shining on 
her smooth brown hair. 

“Bill,” she called, “whatever you do, 
don’t cut down that little tree on the 
point.” 

“Why not?” he shouted, teasing. 
“What's the matter with that tree? 
That’ssjust the one I’m headin’ for.” 

Nell hesitated. It was hard to put into 
words something she could only feel. 

“Why. I don’t know,” she called, em- 
barrassed, “I’ve always sort of liked 
that tree. It stands there so pretty. I like 
when I work. I don’t know 

somehow it always looks 


to see it 
why, but 
friendly.” 

The children’s round red faces were 
lifted in astonishment “as Big Bill 
Wickey threw back his head and 
laughed. The sound of it went echoing 
across the lake, hurtling through the si- 
lent forest, ringing in triumph to the 
sky. 

“Looks sort of friendly, does it?” he 
boomed. “Tl say it does! I'll say it sure 
does look friendlv!”» And he went off 
chuckling down the hill. 
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OW that the last football has 
N been passed, punted, and 

prayed over, I can put away 
my raccoon coat—1926 model—and dash 
indoors for a nice hot cup of basket- 
ball. 

For the past week or so, I've been 
running over the college line-ups (in 
my bare feet) and I think I can give 
you the five teams most likely to suc- 
ceed this year. They are: 

1. U. of Kentucky 
. 2. St. Louis U. 

3. Holy Cross College 

4. North Carolina State 

5. Oklahoma A. & M. 

If Kentucky doesn’t cop the national 
title again this season, I'll eat every 
cow west of the Brooklyn Dodgers. 
And, brother, that’s a lot of bull. 

The Wildcats have lost only one 
regular from their 1947-48 champion- 
ship five. And that team, in my opinion, 
was the greatest college club of all 
time. They could do everything—run, 
pass, shoot, and spel] serutan front- 
wards. 

The three big stars of the team— 
Ralph Beard, Alex Groza, and Wah- 
Wah Jones—are all back this year, plus 
a half-dozen other guys who play 
basketball as though they invented it. 

While Beard was voted the-player- 
of-the-year last season, Groza is my 
boy. Here’s a guy who stands 6 feet 
7 inches and weighs 220 pounds, yet 
plays the game like an ordinary 6- 
footer. He has grace, stamina, and 
speed to burn. 

You wouldn’t believe a man his size 
could lead a fast break. But he does it 


Ralph Beard, Kentucky 


Alex Groza, Kentucky 


time and again. Blessed with kangaroo 
spring, Big Alex is murderous under 
the hoop. He can rebound and tap in 
shots with the best. 

For my dough, Alex is a better ball- 
player than Ed Macauley, the 6-foot 
10-inch stringbean from St. Louis U. 
Skinny Ed was generally hailed as the 
country’s No. 1 center last season. But 
I don’t think he has the shots, the 
speed, or the all-around ability that 
Groza has. 

St. Louis U., by the way, will have 
another powerhouse this year. Macaul- 
ey and three other stars from the super 
1947-48 team are back» The Billikens 
won the invitational tournament at 
Madison Square Garden last year, but 
refused to play in the Olympic try-outs. 
That’s why they didn’t meet Kentucky. 

The experts are still arguing over 
who would have won. I'd have bet my 
last yo-yo on Kentucky. 

Back East the stand-outs are Holy 
Cross and City College of New York. 
Holy Cross rates No. 1. Deservedly, 
too. It took Kentucky to lick ’em in 
the national finals last season, and the 
champs had to go all out to do it. 

The Crusaders have a slick ball- 
handling team and two terrific stars in 
Bob Cousy and George Kaftan. Cousy 
is a sure-fire All-American. As a soph 
last year he was the nation’s highest 
scorer. 

City College is tremendously fast 
and slick, but a bit on the unsteady 
side. One day they're hot; next day 
they're cold. Long Island U. was the 


| SPORTS | 
Hoop Buttons 
and Bows 


original New York favorite. But City 
licked ’em by 10 points in a practice 
scrimmage. I have a hunch that City 
will get off to a good start, then fade. 

Down in the Southern Conference, 
North Carolina State is a solid choice 
to cop its third straight title. The Wolf- 
pack five, nearly all of whom hail from 
Indiana, won 29 and lost 3 last year, 
and scored more points than any team 
in the land except Kentucky. With 
“Dead-Eye” Dick Dickey back in a 
tion, State will definitely be a con- 
tender for the national title. 

I don’t think any of the Big Nine 
teams is going to rate with the nation’s 
leaders this year. The old Big Nine 
ain’t what it used to be. Michigan 
champions last year, was just another 
good team—nothing special. As a mat 
ter of fact, the Big Nine hasn’t had a 
real great team since the Illinois 
“Whiz Kids” of 1941. 

Before leaving the collegiate field 
for the time being, I'd like to give you 
my choices for the All-American team 
—subject to change without notice 

Forwards —Groza, Kentucky, and 
Cousy, Holy Cross; center — Macauley, 
St. “Louis; guards— Beard, Kentucky 
and O’Shea, Notre Dame. 

My second team would line up as 
follows: forwards —Lavelli, Yale, and 


Ed Macauley, St. Louis 
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Eddleman, Illinois; center — Gardner, 
Utah; guards — Dickey, North Carolina 
State, and McGuire, St. John’s (N. Y.). 

So far as high school basketball is 
concerned, I’m not making any predic- 
tions. Can’t be done. There are nearly 
15,000 schoolboy fives and few of them 
play any intersectional games. 

Tell you what I'll do, though. I'll 
give you the ten schoolboy teams which, 
on the basis of their season records, 
topped the nation for 1947-48. 

Nothing official about this, mind you. 
All I did was pick the ten Class A (or 
4A) state champs which compiled the 
best won-lost records. They were: 
High School Won Lost 
Brewers (Kentucky) .......... 32 0 
Tuceem CAREORA) ..cedecosss. Oe G 
Findlay (Ohio) eebesscaaes we 0 
Weber (Utah) wnt 9 
Pinckneyville (Illinois) eS. sae 
Beaumont (St. Louis, Mo.) .... 28 
Portales (New Mexico) re | 
Westerly (Rhode Island) ..... 23 
Grand Island (Nebraska) ...... 22 
Orange (New Jersey ) 19 
Princeton (West Virginia) 19 

Don’t any of you dare tell me that 
you've seen this table before. You have 
not, pal. This is positively the first time 
this information has seen print. Took 
me two months to collect it, too. 

Although Brewers (Ky.) High 
turned in the most impressive record 
last year, the diamond-studded “oscar” 
for outstanding achievement must go 
to Hillhouse High, New Haven, Conn., 
and Westerly (Rhode Island) High. 

The Hillhouse cagers have captured 
four straight state titles in a row, while 
Westerly has won 108 of its last 109 
regular season games. Included in their 
record are an 88-game winning streak, 
5 Class B titles in a row, and 2 straight 
state championships. 

-HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 


Bob Cousy, Holy Cross 
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Marconi was 


once, too 


a radio freshman” 


Not so many years ago, a fellow named Marconi began tinkering 
with wires and widgets and wound up inventing the “wireless.” Like 
everyone else who wraps himself up in a new science, Marconi had 
to Start from scratch. We at Lafayette don’t claim that every fellow 


who tinkers around with a Lafayette kit will be another Marconi . 


(although many big wheels in radio and television today started out 


by building their own sets). But we do know this. . 


. You'll get a 


terrific bang showing off the set you build —the set that sounds like 
an expensive factory-made radio. 


get in on the fun now 


The Lafayette lineup of easy-to-build radio 
kits can’t be beat. With a Lafayette kit you 
can’t help learning while you’re having a 
whale of a time. These kits are easy to own, 


too. And girls . 


. . don’t let anyone tell you 


radio is strictly for the brawny sex. Many 
girls are radio “freshmen,” too. 


Lafayette-Concord Kits For Radio Training 


easy to follow assembly instructions in each kit 


1. Beginners Crystal De- 
tector Kit. This ready-toe 
assemble kit is made espe- 
cially for beginners. You 
get the kit with all parts 
including extra-sensitive sil- 
icon crystal detector unit, 
and drilled masonite board. 
No soldering required — 
Fahnestock clips provided. 
Simple instructions in- 
cluded. 32N24519 — shpg. 
wt. 3 Ibs. $2.75 
On mail orders you will 
be charged a few cents 
extra for postage 


2. Lafayette Radio kit—three 
tube AC-DC receiver. Espe- 
cially designed for the new- 
comer to radio. Easy to operate 
and gives you excellent recep- 
tion on both standard and 
short wave bands. Uses one 
76 tube as a detector, one 76 
tube as an audio amplifier, and 
the third tube as a rectifier. 
Operates from any 110 volt AC- 
DC supply. Suppliedwith plug-in- 
coils for broadcast band 180 to 
550 meters. Supplied less tubes 
and headphones. No. 32N10442 
—shpg. wt. 2', Ibs.....$6.03 


3. Two-Tube “Pocket” Portable. 
Comes complete with built-in 
antenna. Operates on ordinary 
flashlight cells. Slips into vour 
coat pocket with just enough 
extending to tune. Covers wide 
broadcast band. You can make 
the case easily from a cigar 
box. Reception is unbelievably 
fine. Buy it and be a walking 
music man. Supplied less tubes, 
batteries, headset. 32N24516 — 
shpg. wt. 5 Ibs.... $5.85 
On mail orders you will 
be charged a few cents 
extra for postage 


LAFAYETTE-CONCORD 


THE WORLD'S 
eeererreererreeeee 
order by mail, or shop in per- 
son at any one of our outlets: 
NEW YORK 
100 Sixth Avenue 
$42 E. Fordham Rd., 
Bronx 
CHICAGO 
901 W. Jackson Bivd 
229 W. Madison St 
ATLANTA 
265 Peachtree St 


BOSTON 
110 Federal St 


NEW ARK 
24.Central Ave. 


LARGEST 


RADIO 


SUPPLY 


ORGANIZATION 


WIN ONE OF THESE 18 PRIZES! 


A new Radio-Electronics Division of the Scholastic National Arts 


Awards program 


is being sponsored by 


Lafayette-Concord, to 


stimulate student interest in this rapidly expanding field. Prizes 
will be awarded for construction of projects in the field of Radio- 
Electronics, such as: multi-tube receiver or transmitter, portable 
or home type, photo-electric or capacity-operated relays, audio 


amplifier, or test equipment 


Ask your shop teacher for details! 


Group IV (For Vocational and Trade Schools) 


First Prize: $100 


Second Prize: $50 


Third Price: $25 


Group III (For 11th and 12th Grades) 


First Prize: $50 
Group II 


First Prize: $50 


Nine 


Second Prize: $25 


(For 9th and 10th Grades) 
Second Prize: $25 


other $5 prizes, All prizes in merchandise credits. 


Third Prize: $15 


Third Prize: $15 


A 25% bonus will be added on any prize-winning entry 
constructed with Lafayette-Concord equipment. 





... THE MOST POPULAR 
GIRL IN SCHOOL! 


HEAR 
THESE 
ALBUMS 


\CONCERT! 


From Carnegie 

Hall to the Hol- 

lywood Bowl, 

the cheers 

are still ringing for 

Kenton's thrilling Progressive Jazz 

concert — now yours in this much-praised al- 
bum. Don't miss it! 


‘Monotony’ °* ‘Elegy for Alto’ 
‘Cuban Carnival * ‘Impressionism’ 
‘Lonely Woman’ ¢ ‘This Is My Theme’ 
‘Lament’ ¢ ‘Fugue for Rhythm Section’ 


Copitol Album CD-79 $3.75 plus tox 


COLLEGE 
SONGS! 


Freshest frosh 

and greyest grad 

—all willenjoy the 

spirited tempo of col- 

lege songs by Jan Garber. Heor this! 


"Yale ‘‘Boola’’ Song’ * ‘Anchors Aweigh’ 
‘Fight Alabama’ 
‘The Princeton Cannon Song’ 
‘Rambling Wreck from Georgia Tech’ 
‘On Brave Old Army Team’... 
and many others 


Capitol Album CD-95 $3.75 plus tox 


BOOGIE 
BEAT! 


Hear the new Fred- 
die Slack Boogie 
Album — sweet 
boogie, slow 
boogie — and boogie- 
woogie! Hurry down and heor it; 
you'll dance back. 


‘Is | Gotta Practise, Ma?’ 
‘The Brown Danube’ 
‘Beverly Boogie” * ‘Chopstick Boogie’ 
‘Boogie Minor’ * ‘Boogie in G’ 


Capitol Album CC-83 $3.00 plus tax 


Hear 

these 

albums NOW 
at your 
favorite 
record dealer. 


RECORDS 


HOLLYWOOD 


HEN YOU WERE knee-high to 





a praying mantis, you thought 
| Christmas was invented espe- 
cially for you. Now that you can 


' |reach high enough to anchor the star 


jon the top of the Christmas tree, the 
| biggest holiday of the year has a 
| bigger meaning. 

Ten years ago your interest was 
| all focused on that one bulging stock- 
|ing. Now, at least half of your 
|Christmas-morning joy comes from 
| the delighted look on Mum’s face 
when she unwraps the book-ends 
you labored over in shop class—or 
Bud’s admiring appraisal of the fine 
Swiss hunting knife he’s been want- 
ing for months. 

Christmas is a time when your 
annoyance at the careless way Susie 

° 

We speak of cheese sandwiches and 
family feeling because something's hap- 
pened in a few teen-age circles that 
looks suspiciously like a plot to over- 
\throw Christmas—at least the old 
Christmas we love. 

Some high-school crawds have come 
to think of Christmas vacation as a 
marathon of parties. The idea seems 





; ito be to see how many dances and 


social events can be packed in between 
Christmas and New Year’s without the 


' | party-makers cracking A girl who can’t 


boast at least four dances and at least 
six parties is a social flop, and an 


» 'evening at home with the family is a 


sign she’s slipping. 

We became really melancholy when 
we read a story about a teen-age boy 
and girl who were so busy partying 
|right up until 12 o’clock Christmas Eve, 
\that they didn’t have time to buy their 


parents’ presents. Thev had thought 


| 


BOY dates GIRL, 


. 


handles your favorite King Cole plat- 
ters melts into an enlightened appre- 
ciation of the fact that no more 
loyal sister lives. Christmas is a time 
when the warmth and affection that 
often go unexpressed throughout the 
year, blossom forth to knit you, your 
parents, and your brothers and sisters 
together into a solid front. Christmas 
is a family time. 

You'll realize this more and more 
as the years go by. When you go 
away to college or when your first 
job takes you from your home town, 
nothing about the Yuletide season 
will be as important as getting home 
for Christmas. You'll cheerfully eat 
cheese sandwiches for a month in 
order to be sure of having trainfare 
to Sioux City. 

e 


they'd get them Christmas Eve, but a 
sleigh ride with the gang lasted until 
after the stores were closed. The next 
morning the boy and girl tore throug): 
their own presents, and then were of 
to a Christmas breakfast at someon 
else’s house —leaving Mom and Dad 
sitting alone by the Christmas tree. 

Of course, these two were examples 
of extreme thoughtlessness. Probably 
most of our readers would be as shocked 
as we were at such self-centered be 
havior. But, how about it? Have you 
given any real thought to making you 
family’s Christmas as gay as your ow! 
—we mean beyond choosing their gitts 
and voicing an appreciative thank-you 
for their gifts to you? 

The feeling you have for your famil) 
at Christmas is a precious thing. And 
you ought to do something about it. 
Why not take advantage of everyone's 
glowing mood to create some family 
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understanding that will make relation- 
ships throughout the year smoother and 
more inspired? 

Understanding takes time. During 
the Christmas holidays while you're 
home and can lend Mom a hand around 
the house, everyone has more time to 
talk and relax together. You have time 
to bring your parents up to date on 
school activities and friends, your am- 
bitions for the future, etc. You shouldn’t 
be too rushed to look over Bud’s stamp 
collection with him or to show an in- 
terest in Susie’s attempts to re-style 
her wardrobe. And why not promote 
some activities in which the whole 
family relaxes together? 

Instead of rushing off with your 
chums every evening, why not make 
home the headquarters for some of your 
fun? Invite Cap and Joe over to meet 
the family. Stage a good old-fashioned 
sing, or drag out some of those card 
games at which all ages can play. 

On another evening, propose that 
the whole family go to a movie or a 
concert together. You'll be surprised 
how much interest you have in com- 
mon when you're all swapping com- 
ments on the same movie. 

Reading stories together on a wintery 
evening is easy on the budget and 
wonderful for creating team spirit. Take 
turns reading aloud. See that everyone 
gets a chance to read a favorite story. 

Here’s another twist for a family 
party to which both your friends and 
vour parents’ friends might be invited. 
Give each member of your family a 
party assignment different from the one 
he usually gets. For instance, schedule 
Dad to plan and prepare refreshments 
no coaching from Mum!). Put Brother 
Bud in charge of decorations. Let Susie 
budget the cost of food. Have Mum 
nlan the entertainment. Put yourself on 
the invitation committee. Hint for you: 
vou might give your guests a preview 
of what’s in store for them by sending 
written invitations something like this: 
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T REALLY STICKS TO YOUR 
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BAKED BY NABISCO @ NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


That's Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat — the original Niag- 


with real “get up and go”! 
ara Falls Product. 


Golden-good and full of 
hearty flavor — a breakfast 
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You are ‘cordially invited to: 
A FAMILY AFFAIR 
Starring the Gleasons 
Produced and 
directed by ....Sam and Susie Gleason 
Script by ....Mrs. Peter Gleason 
Setting by Bud Gleason 
Refreshments by. .Dr. Peter Gleason 
Music by The Gleason Sisters 











f 


Main feature begins at 8:30 p.m. Satur- 
day, December 30. 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS —to You and 
Your Family. 
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Speaking of Books 


Y JINGLEBELLS and mistletoe! Ten 
more shopping days till Christmas. 
Last week we listed two pages of 

books for Christmas gifts. Here are some 
more that you will like—and some that 
friends and parents will like, too. Clip 
last week’s column and this one to 
guide you when you visit your local book- 
store. 


CHRISTMAS IS SHAPED LIKE STARS, by 
Frances Frost. Illustrated. Crowell. 
New York, 1948. $3.50. 


This poem catches the spirit of the 
“white-farm” Christmas when cousins 
and uncles and aunts tumbled from 
sleds, when all hands trooped off to 
cut the pine tree. Particularly good for 


parents who remember this kind of 
Christmas. 


TEEN-AGE MANUAL, A Guide to Pop- 
ularity and Success, by Edith Heal. 
Iustrated. Simon & Schuster. New 
York, 1948. $1.95. 


There isn’t a high school girl who 
won't find good tips on “how to be the 
smart young thing she wants to be” 
in this useful, clever and lively little 
book. It will help a girl to know her 
type—in personality, hair-do, fashions, 
on dates, at school—and will tell her 
how to improve her performance. 


KING OF THE WIND, The Story of the 
Godolphin Arabian, by Marguerite 
Henry. Illustrated. Rand McNally. 
New York, 1948. $2.75. 


Readers who like horses and horse 
stories will be pleased with this tale 
of the famous thoroughbred who was 
an ancestor of Man ’o War. For sopho- 
mores and freshmen. 


THE STARS IN OUR HEAVEN, by Peter 
Lum. Illustrated. Pantheon. New 
York, 1948. $3.75. 


Here’s a handsome gift for any- 
one interested in identifying the stars 
we see overhead and learning the 
myths and legends about them. For 


all ages. Mlustrated with full-page 
drawings and diagrams im white on 
black pages. 


PATSY JEFFERSON OF MONTICELLO, 
by Marguerite Vance. _ Illustrated. 
Dutton. New York, 1948. $2.50. 


A charming story of Tom Jefferson's 
daughter from the age of 12 until she 
is married and her father becomes 
President of the United States. For 
sophomore and freshmen girls. 


THE WEST AT BAY, by Barbara Ward. 
Norton. New York, 1948. $3.50. 


A young foreign affairs editor of a 
London newspaper has written one of 
the outstanding discussions of the 
crisis in Europe. today. Your parents 
will want to read her book, and we 
hope some of our senior readers will 
tackle it, too. In the first half Miss 
Ward gives her answer to the Marxist 
doctrine; the solution she urges for the 
European crisis is the economic and 
political union of Western Europe. 


FELIX SALTEN’S FAVORITE ANIMAL 
STORIES, edited by Ana Wyler. 
Salten. Illustrated. Messner. New 
York, 1948. $3. 


Fourteen animal stories for all ages. 
Favorites of the author of Bambi. 








Could you use some 
cash? Don’t copy 
these projects— 
think up your own 
design and start to 
work right away. 
Perhaps your entry 
will win a prize. 





THE PRIZE WAY FOR HAVING FUN! 


Make a project 
out of Cast Aluminum 
and WIN CASH! 


It’s too good to miss! When you make an original project of cast 
aluminum it not only pays off in valuable experience—you may 
also win a prize, and you're sure to have a lot of exciting fun. 

All it takes is a little imagination on your part and a prompt 
start, now! Ask your teacher about the Aluminum Awards in the 
Metal Division of the Industrial Arts Awards, conducted by 
Scholastic Magazines and sponsored by Alcoa. 

Identical prizes offered for three different kinds of schools are: 
Ist prize, $50; 2nd prize, $25; 3rd prize, $10; six honorable 
mentions, $5 each. There are prizes for wrought aluminum 


projects, too. 


Acuminum Company oF America, 1774 Gulf Building, 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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“Tops, don’t miss. ““ Worthwhile. 
“Save Your Money. 


“AMEVERY GIRL SHOULD BE MAR- 
RIED (RKO. Produced and directed 
by Dog Hartman.) 


A bright young salesgirl (Betsy 
Drake), believes that a girl should be 
able to select the man she wants and 
lead him to the altar—rather than wait- 
ing for him to propose. When a success- 
ful young baby doctor (Cary Grant), 
drops into the Infant’s Wear Dept., she 
puts her theory into practice. The joke 
-which isn’t too original—is dragged 
out to great length, but Betsy Drake, an 
extremely winsome newcomer to the 
screen, will keep you chuckling. 


MATHE PALEFACE (Paramount. Pro- 
duced by Robert Welch. Directed 
by Norman McLeod.) 


Bob Hope has one of the funniest 
roles he’s had in a long time in this 
Technicolor travesty of cowboy-Indian 
thrillers. Bob is cast as “Painless” Peter 
Potter, a traveling dentist who falls in 
with the famous “Calamity Jane” (Jane 
Russell). Take it from there. 


YAHIGH FURY (Peak. Produced by 
Ivor McLaren. Directed by Harold 
French.) 


This unpretentious little drama is set 
in a Swiss mountain village to which 
French children were evacuated during 
the war. After the war, one orphaned 
boy (Michael McKeag) doesn’t want 
to return to France. A woman who has 
come to love him (Madeleine Carroll) 
wishes to adopt him. But her shiftless, 
selfish husband (Michael Rennie) dis- 
likes the boy. Some _ breath-taking, 
mountain-climbing scenes highlight the 
efforts of these three to work out their 
problems. 


Movie Check List 

Drama: ““” So Dear to My Heart. 
vv¥ Joan of Arc. ““” The Snake Pit. 
vvv Apartment for Peggy. ““ The Red 
Shoes. “” Johnny Belinda. ~ The Kissing 
Bandit. ~ Road House. 

Comedy: “” The Tatlock Millions. 
” That Wonderful Urge. ~~ June Bride. 
“¥ You Gotta Stay Happy. 

Documentary: “~~ Louisiana Story. 
vv’ The Secret Land. 


TO ALL OF OUR READERS 


Merry Obristmas 
and Kappy Dew Vear 


NO ISSUE DURING CHRISTMAS VACATION 
Following our usual custom, we will suspend publication during the holiday 
season. See you again January 5, 1949. 








it’s a sign 
, your breakfast was 
on the weak side. 


A body needs fuel! 


You can’t expect to be brimming 
over with pep if you don’t eat 
properly, any more than you can 
expect a car to run without gas. 
A body needs fuel. 


So eat a hearty breakfast. 
Plenty of Nucoa on your toast 
and eggs adds up to a lot of en- 
ergy. No other churned spread is 
a better year-round source of food 
energy, or of protective Vitamin 
A. What’s more, Nucoa is so 
good it “melts in your mouth,” 
and so economical you can feel 
free to spread it generously. 





**MUCOA’? REG. U.S. PAT, OFF, 


Nutritious NUCOA 
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SAY IT WITH MUSIC! We personally 
think there’s no better way of saying 
“Merry Christmas” than with a collec- 
tion of chords from her favorite sym- 
phony or with a few hot notes from his 
favorite trumpet. Why? 

1. Because music says a lot of in- 
tangible things that are difficult to say 
in any other way. That vast, inspired 
have walking The 
a crisp, wintry night, 


feeling vou when 
Girl 
for instance. Maybe you can't vu’ it 
into words. But maybe a_ Brahms 
concerto expresses that feeling inside 
you perfectly. Put the concerto under 
her Christmas tree—and you've said it! 
2. Because music is a_ terrifically 
associative thing. Don’t you associate 
certain melodies with particular people 
or incidents in your life? Smoke Gets in 
Your Eyes may always remind you of 
your first prom and the boy who took 
you. Or maybe you cant hear 
Beethoven’s Ninth without thinking of 
Nance who made you listen to it every 


home on 


time you had a date at her house. 
Music affects other people that way, 
too. If you're the girl who introduces 
Ted to Dizzie Gillespie, chances are 
Ted will unconsciously think of you 
whenever he hears good bop. And 
what’s wrong with that? 

3. Because the price is right. Range 
goes from half a buck for some singles 
to $25 (for an enormous two-album 
job like Handel’s Messiah—a_ family 
project, naturally). And there’s good 
music to be found all the way up and 
down the scale. Drop into your local 
record store and have a look. Here are 
some of the current releases you'll find: 


VOCALS—SHAY TO SINATRA 


++ Christmas (Columbia). 
Frank Sinatra. An album of four carols 


and four gay Christmas songs. Sinatra 


Songs 


sings them with sincerity. It occurred 
to us, however, that “Jingle Bells” was 
never meant to be crooned. 


+++ Spirituals (RCA Victor). Mar- 
ian Anderson. This great singer has a 
matchless ability for extracting mean- 
ing from much-sung songs. Album in- 
cludes: “Ride on, King Jesus,” “No- 
body Knows the Trouble I See,” “Hear 
De Lam’s A-Cryin,’” “Sinner, Please,” 
“Honor, Honor,” “My Lord, What a 
Morning,” “Soon-A Will Be Done,” 


From Saturday Review of I re 
“Listen to the beat in this one .,, 
it’s cracked in three places.” 


“On Ma Journey,” “De Gospel Train,” 
and “Were You There?” 


+++ John McCormack Sings Agai 
(RCA Victor). If Mom and Dad 
member when—John McCormack 

the greatest tenor in the land 
could probably thrill them with this 
album of some of the most popular 
McCormack recordings. Treat yourself 
to this silken, flexible voice, too. These 
12 sides include selections from Mozart 
and Handel, several operatic arias, and 
some semi-classic concert numbers. Re- 
production is a little uneven. 


+++ The Mountaineer and the Jab- 
berwock and Morning Glory Road 
(Mercury). John Laurenz. Take one 
part Lewis Carroll, one part American 
ballad style, a clever lyric writer, and 
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you end up with the nonsensical musical 
legend that Laurenz sings on the A- 
side. Your borogroves will be ‘all mim- 
sey when you turn off the vic. B-side 
s a conventional romantic ballad. 


++Coming “Round the Mountain 
Columbia). Dorothy Shay Album. The 
Park Avenue Hillbilly’s material is 
unning a little thin, but to the un- 
initiated her innocent recitals of the 
hazards of life and love will be mildly 
hilarious. And longtime Shay fans will 
be refreshed by the detached, disen- 
chanted tone in which she satirizes the 
themes dear to other ballad-makers. 
Even if you have already+chosen Joan 
f Arc 4 la Bergman as your Girl of 
the Month, you'll have to admit the 
heroine of a Shay song called “Joan of 
Arkansas” had something, too. 


CLASSICAL 

+++ Fauré’s Pavane (Columbia). 
Sir Malcolm Sargent directs Philhar- 
nonic Orchestra and Chorus. An ex- 
tremely lyric and sensitive composition 
vets an extremely sensitive treatment 
inder Sargent’s baton. So far as we 
know, this is the first time this gem has 
been recorded. A single record. 


x+Encores (RCA _ Victor). First 
Piano Quartet. Eleven varied and best- 
loved classical selections are linked 
together by a precise, polished treat- 
ment of the excellent First Piano 
Quartet. Selections range from Brahms’ 
Lullaby to Virgil Thomson's Ragtime 
Bass and are the sort that have made 
the Quartet’s weekly radio program so 
popular. Should be a nice hors d’oeuvre 
for a friend who’s just developing an 
ippetite for classical music. 


CHILDREN’S ALBUMS 


Along with James Thurber’s Many 
Moons, the Columbia album we men- 
tioned last week, we'd like to recom- 
mend three other albums for the kids 
Christmas list. Our choice 
from the. current deluge would be: 
Rhumpy the Rhino (Columbia), Hap- 
py the Humbug (RCA Victor), and 
Sylvester the Seal (RCA Victor). These 
re all unbreakable discs with a bounce 
in the story amd musical accompani- 
ment. We'd rate them all +++. 


FAMILY ALBUM 


+ “I Can Hear It Now” (Colum- 
Edward Murrow, narrator, and 


m vour 


Franklin Roosevelt, Edward VIII, Hit- 
ler, Mussolini, LaGuardia, Churchill, 
and many others. This is a dramatic 
montage of some of the speeches that 
shaped our history between 1932 and 
the San Francisco Conference. The 
album should serve as a powerful re- 
minder that we have lived through 
and are still living in critical times. 





How fo fix a tiff in a jiff! 


1. So what if you did forget her birthday? 
That’s no reason for her to go off in a 1947 
Mode! Huff. See if you care! Anyway, just 
in case you happen to meet the miffed 
little Miss, look your best in a neat Arrow 
Shirt, Tie, and Handkerchief. 


3. Now for the big offensive. Come armed 
with (a) a box of candy, (b) a bouquet of 
flowers, (c) your Arrow outfit. If the candy 
doesn’t get her, the flowers should. If they 
don’t, your face-flattering Arrow Collar 
will turn the trick. 


a Po can ™\ 
2. Brrr! That “how-do-you-do” was cold 
enough to stop a furnace. But don’t give 
up hope. She may have looked daggers at 
you, but she still couldn’t help noticing the 
trim good looks of your Arrow Shirt. (San- 
forized-labeled; shrinkage less than 1%.) 


4. Peace, it’s wonderful! Now that you’ve 
kissed and made up, you'll never argue 
again. Well, hardly ever. MORAL: Don’t 
quarrel. Remember that everyone agrees 
about Arrow Shirts, Ties, and Handker- 
chiefs. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc, 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 


_Handkerchiefs *« Underwear « Sports Shirts — 





SENIORS | Most Beau- 

tiful and Complete Line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn 40% commission. Free 
Memory Book with each order. Write 
today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


INGS $225 PINS -40¢ 


Free Catalogue of Schoo! 
and Club Pins and Rings. (9 
Pin No. C 7, Silver Plated. \ 
> 40c each. Ring No. R525 \\) « M4 
Sterling Silver $2.25 each. YN Vp 
R525 ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE Co. 
112A Fulton Street, New York 7, N. Y. Se 
Prices subject to 20% Federal Tax 
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est line 
» the 
country owes ~ ; offered We 
pay highest commissions. Monthly Bulle- 
ins Your cards FREE! Agencies going 
like wildfire. Hurry! Write CRAFT-CARD SPECIALTIES, 
Box 235-N, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices 
from 3c up. Write today. Dept P, 

Arts Co, a 
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“THE WONDERS OF CHEMISTRY’ 
THIS EXCITING NEW BOOK shows how to 
amaze your friends with chemical magic, describes 
many fascinating home experiments, tells of fun, 
thrills, adventure and big future opportunities 
for boys who know chemistry. Send today! 

THE PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
44 Prospect Avenue, Hagerstown, Md. 
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A Tight Fit Is Really Corn-y 





Tenth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 





You Can’t Hike in a 3-Inch Spike 








Corns, callouses, and crooked toes come from tight shoes 
and stockings. Have shoes fitted carefully to give feet room 
to grow; and, gals, make sure to wear moderate heels. 





You will find scores of new varieties here 

for your collection! Big and little stamps, 

Bisected stamp, Commemoratives, triangles, high values! 

Bicolored Beauties; Strange countries! Every stamp is 

different. Every stamp one you will delight in owning. 
ink of the fun you will have! All for only 10¢ to 

approval applicants. Write today and receive special 

Tonian Island stamp extra. 


@arceion Stamp Company, Box 494, Calais, Maine. 








FREE * A ag | oneiaee of Stamos, 12 different Coun- 

Watermark Detector, | Perforation 
Gauge, one ow Stamp Hinges, {! Approval = 
for Dupileate +x { rare triangle. Te Approval A 
pileants sending Postage. BELAIR STAMP CO., 2200 
Park Ave., Dent. ~~ Baltimore 17, Md. 





y $10. te’ £0) a8, me) 
Wwow!! FUN — ONLY 10c! 
What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign aes 
from foreign missions, other sources. Includes Stamp 
South America, enc! 


from Africa, h, Cape sub, 
Palestine, ete. Includes airmails, ves 


FREE — CONFUCIUS SET!! 


China Confucius Issue of 4 different mint stamps — 
Yours FRED if you ask for foreign approvals. 


MODERN STAMP SERVICE 
Box 12, Dept. 200, Wakefield Station, N. Y., N. Y. 


0 
200 pussisn stent: 3. 





15¢ each! c 





HARRIS & O., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 


SREE irish Commemora- 
tive Collection, In- 
cluding Rebellion issue With 


Approvals. 3c Postage Please 
RAYMAX, 129-A WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. C. 7 








MATCHLESS — BARGAIN 
10 Diff. Hitler heads War issues and se wonder’ul super’ 
China Victory Set. This alone catalogs $2.30 in Scotts. 
All this for only §$.20 to coplionnte for our general 
foreign “sprevele ‘s. 


REBEL STAMP SHOP 
Dept. Q 





and 
stamps worth up to 50c. ~~ =, ad tor 10c to 
Approval appticente ly 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 








ZOWIE-E-E! A BARREL OF FUN 
FOR ONLY A DIME!! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 75, CAMDEN. NEW YORK 








Box 212 Philadelphia, Mississippi 
200 British Empire Stamps—only 3c! 
KENMORE STAMP CO., ARLINGTON 74J, MASS. 


FREE—illustrated Catalog! 
KENMORE STAMP CO., ARLINGTON 74J, MASS. 





ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET — 


A nice collection of stamps from 

fortress in the world —also New Zealand “Conte 

British Uganda — French Colonials — Early Biche Colo- 

nial — West Indies — South American and nly 

one sample copy Philatopic Monthly am "Send -_ 
for postage. EMPI STAMP COM) Dept. 

recente 5. Canada, 








Cuban Issues 


N 1945 Cuba celebrated the 50th an- 

niversary of the death of José Marti 
(1853-1895). He was a_poet-patriot 
who died fighting for Cuba’s independ- 
ence from Spain. 

To help Cubans recall that anniver- 
sary, Cuba recently issued a two-stamp 
set commemorating Marti’s work. One 
stamp, a two centavo red, depicts 
Marti’s death. It is inscribed with one 
of Marti’s sayings: “Los grandos dere- 
chos no se compran con lagrimas sino 
con sangre.” (“The greatest rights are 
not bought with tears but with blood.”) 


Knickerbocker Stamp Co., New York 


The two Marti stamps. 


The other stamp, a five centavo blue, 
pictures Marti’s landing at Playitas in 
a rowboat. Playitas is the name of the 
beach in Cuba, where Marti and his 
generals landed before joining the reb- 
els in Santiago. 

Cuba also is honoring another hero 
of the struggle for independence. This 
week an 8-stamp series will be issued 
in honor of the 100th anniversary of 
the birth of Major General José An- 
tonio Grajales Maceo (1845-1896). 
Like the Marti set, the Maceo series ap- 
pears three years after the anniversary 
date. 

Gen, Maceo, a Negro known as the 
Bronze Titan because of his vigor and 
strength, is considered by many the 
greatest military leader of Cuba. 

He always believed he would die in 
action. “We Maceos have to die for our 
country,” he once wrote. He was one 
of the generals who disembarked with 
Marti in April, 1895. In December, at 
San Pedro, Cuba, Gen. Maceo was 
killed during a fight with a Spanish 
patrol. 

The Maceo series will depict his mon- 
ument in Havana, his tomb, and scenes 
of his invasion, combat, and death. The 
stamps will be in green, red, blue, 
brown, black, and gray. They will range 
in price from one centavo to one dollar. 
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Not a Question of Politics 
An onlooker at a New York City pa- 
rade was angry at being shoved by a 
policeman. “Don’t push me,” he said, 
“Im an anti-Communist.” 
The cop eyed him icily. “I don't 
care What kind of a Communist you are 


ed 
—move On: 
Quote 


Self-Defense 


A local small fry had been vaccinated, 
and after the operation the doctor pre- 
pared to bandage the sore arm, but the 
boy objected. 

“Put it on the other arm, Doctor.” 

“Why, no,” said the physician, “I 
want to put the bandage on your sore 
arm so the boys at school won't hit it.” 

“Put it on the other arm, Doc,” re- 
peated the boy. “You don’t know the 
fellows at our school.” 


Magazine Digest 


Old Refrain 


I'm done with dames; they cheat and 
lie. 

rhey'll prey on us males to the day we 
die. . 

They tease and torment us, and drive 
us to sin... 

ley! Look at that blonde that just came 


in! 
Canadian High News 


Alert Ad-Man 


AN. Y. radio station is putting on a 
13-week program, How to Speak Better 
English, which will actually teach a 
non-professional to speak perfect Eng- 
lish, & la Pygmalion. An ad was run in 
the personal notices column of three 
New York newspapers. The ads called 
lor: “One girl who speaks New Yorkese, 
has bad diction, and careless enuncia- 
tion.” 

One of the responses was surprising. 
It was a letter from the advertising 
manager of a fourth N. Y. paper. The 
\“er suggested that the station run its 

ut his publication because: “I think 
our paper has more readers of the kind 


you're looking for.” 
Quote 


Cure for Atomic Jitters 


Little Dorothy was having dinner 
with her aunt and uncle. Halfway 
through the meal, she noticed that they 
were absorbed in matters other than 
herself, Hoping for a little attention, the 
child asked very sociably: “Would any- 
one like to be smiled at?” 


Magazine Digest 











WE Have — and a lot more items made from this fasci- 
nating material. They were made by junior and senior 
high school students from all sections of the country for 


SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS. 


And they were good! Good enough to win acclaim 
from our Scholastic jury — a jury that isn’t easy to please. 


IF YOU are handy with your hands... 
talented with tools .. . 
or drawn to the drawing board 


Be sure to enter the 


1949 SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 


There are scores of cash and merchandise prizes and you may 
enter any or all of these classifications: 


Furniture Making Wrought Copper and Brass 

Wood Carving Wrought Aluminum and Cast Aluminum 
Wood Turning Plastics 

Wood Patternmaking Radio-Electronics 


Machine Shop Mechanical Drawing 


You're not the only ones interested in these projects. These organi- 
zations are interested too. They are giving valuable awards. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION OF ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
STRATHMORE PAPER CO. HIGGINS INK CO., INC. LAFAYETTE RADIO 


Ask your Industrial Arts or your vocational trade and in- 
dustrial education teacher to write for a rules booklet to: 


SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 
7 EAST 12th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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And don’t say we didn’t tell you so after you try PLANTERS PEANUTS. They we 
hit the bull’s-eye for flavor and nourishment, and they can’t be matched OS 0 Te os 
relaxing energy treat. For PLANTERS have more iron than whole milk and Stanley's 
raisins, and more protein, pound for pound, than beef-steak. No wonder oa 
millions of people regularly eat these delicious salted peanuts—the plump: oublic, U 
est and meatiest grown. And for another tasty snack, try the 5c PLANTERS Bf wo: rhe 3 


sd. 
JUMBO BLOCK Peanut Bar. 
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TOOLS for TEACHERS 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


War and Peace 


January 5 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


PAMPHLETS: The United Nations in Action, supplement 
to issue of October 20, 1947, Scholastic Magazines. I’m a 
Frightened Man, by Harold C. Urey, 10c, Committee on 
Atomic Information, 1749 L St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Operation Atomic Vision, by Hubert Evans and Ryland 
Crary, National Association of Secondary Schoo! Principals, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

ARTICLES: World Government issue, Senior Scholastic, 
Oct. 20, 1948; United Nations World (Every issue). 

BOOKS: Survival or Suicide, by Harry H. Moore, $2.00 
(Harper, 1948); Peace or Anarchy, by Cord Meyer, Jr., $2.00 
(Little, Brown, 1947); No Place to Hide, by David Bradley, 
$2.00 (Little, Brown, 1948); How the United Nations 
Works, by Thomas Galt, $2.00 (Crowell, 1947); it’s Up to 
Us, by Harris Wofford, $2.00 (Harcourt, 1947); Hiroshima, 
by John Hersey (Knopf, 1946); World Government, 22nd 
Annual Debate Handbook of NUEA, ed. by Bower Aly, 2 
vols. (Arteraft Press, Columbia, Mo., 1948). 


Tropical Africa 
January 19 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Look at Africa, W. G. and M. S. Woolbert 
(Headline Series, ’43), Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38th St., 
New York 16, 25c. Maps. Suitable for students. For teacher 
references, following issues of Foreign Policy Assn. Reports: 
Nationalism in British West Africa, Vernon McKay, °48; 
British Rule ta West Africa, Vernon McKay, ’48; Colonial 
Progress in Central Africa—Belgian Congo and French Equa- 
torial Africa, Grant S$. McClellan, ’44. Each 25c. 

BOOKS: Prophet in the Wilderness: the Life of Albert 
Schweitzer, Herman Hagedorn (Macmillan, °47), last part. 
Stanley’s Africa, Raefaello Busoni (Viking, 44). 

FILMS: The Prowlers (life in an African village), Teach- 
ing Film Custodians, 11 min. sd. Liberia—Africa’s Only Re- 
public, United World Films, 15 min. sd. People of the Con- 
go: The Mangbetu, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 11 min. 


Bit 


Germany 


January }2 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


FILMS: Germany—Berlin; Germany—Industry; Germany— 
Rural Life. Prod. and dist. Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., Wilmette, II]. Sound, b&w, 10 to 15 minutes each. Rent 
or sale. Three films released in, 1939 and 1940, giving gen- 
eral picture on the subjects covered. Classroom films. 

Nazism rampant: Rise and Fall of Nazi Germany. Prod. 
and dist. March of Time Forum Edition, 369 Lexington 
Ave., N. Y. 17. Sound, b&w, 18 min. Rent (special condi- 
tons). 

Nuremberg Trials: Nuremberg Trials, the Churches, and 
International Justice. Prod. by RKO Pathe. Dist. Film For- 
um Foundation, Jewett House, 127 E. Twelfth Ave., Spo- 
kane 10, Wash. Shows pictures of atrocities presented as 
evidence at trials and raises questions on international jus- 
tice. Guilty Men. Prod. and dist. National Film Bd. of Can- 
ada, 620 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 20. Sound, b&w, 10 mins. Rent or 
sale. Nuremberg Trials in s«ssion with scenes of crimes com- 
mitted. Names Germ ins and “Quislings.” 


While Germany Waits. Dist. American Friends Service 
Committee, Publicity Office, 20 South Twelfth St., Philadel- 
phia 7, Pa. Sound, b&w, 30 min. Loan. Germany’s postwar 
chaos, portraying starkly its need for relief. 

FILMSTRIPS: Characteristic Landscape Views. Prod. Film- 
ette Company, 635 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 31. Among this 
series of 45 filmstrips are several on regions and Cities in 
Germany. Strips are silent, ranging from 50 to 100 frame:, 
with photographs identified by captions. Write for informa- 
tion on filmstrips No. 73 through No. 116. 

SLIDES: Society for Visual Education, 100 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, Ill, has a variety of slides illustrating “Life 
Among the People” and “Seeing the Countrv” in Germany. 
Write for catalogue of Socia] Studies Kodachromes. 

An extensive list of books, pamphlets, and magazine ar- 
ticles on Germany will be included in the Jan. 5 Tools for 
Teachers. 


Panama 


January 19 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Panama (10c), 1947, Pan American Union, 
Wash. 6, D. C.; also Panama City (5c), 1943. Agriculture of 
Panama, Present and Potential (free to libraries), 1945. Inst. 
of Inter-American Affairs, 499 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash. 25, 
D. C. Panama, Crossroads of the World, Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs (10c), 1944, obtained from Supt. of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Gov't. Printing Office, Wash. 25, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Can We Defend the Panama Canal,” by S. 
Shalett, Saturday Evening Post, October 9, 1948; “See All 
of Panama,” by A. W. Trapnell, Bulletin of Pan American 
Union, October 1947. 

BOOKS: And the Mountains Will Move, by Miles P. Du 
val, $5.00 (Stanford Univ. Press, 1947). The Charges, River 
of Westward Passage, by John E. Minter, $4.00. (Rinehart. 
1948). 

FILMS: Building the Panama Canal. Produced and dis- 
tributed by Knowledge Builders, 625 Madison Ave., N. » 
22. N. Y. Sound, black-and-white, 11 minutes. Rent or sale. 

FILMSTRIP: Panama Canal Zone, General. Produced and 
distributed by Society for Visual Education, 100 E. Ohio 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. Silent. black-and-white, 47 frames, with 
guide. Sale. Features of Cana] and Canal Zone. 


Filling in Forms 
January 19 in Practical English 


Divide class into committees. One committee secures ap 
plication and other forms by writing to all the colleges and 
universities in the area. Another committee collects the forms 
of trade schools—beauty culture, barber, radio, machine 
shop, etc.*Another committee collects forms for applying 
for driver’s license, money order, for a Social Security num- 
ber. A fourth committee collects forms used in schoo] to elect 
courses of study, etc. The fifth committee collects job ap- 
plication blanks and other forms used by the leading indus- 
tries, stores, and offices of the community. Ask at the Gov- 
ernment building (sometimes the Post Office) for Form No. 
57 used by applicants for Federa] Civil Service jobs. 

Use the school-office mimeograph machine to duplicate 
parts of these forms so that students will have an opportunity 
to receive extensive practice in filling out forms correctly. 
Committees also can collect catalogues for the school li- 
bra y at the same time. 
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CIRCULATION MANAGER: I am calling you at this 
time to follow through on a letter we sent you the other day. 
Have you received it? 

TEACHER: Are you referring to the letter about renew- 
ing my order for the second semester? 

CIRCULATION MANAGER: Yes, that’s the letter. I just 
want to make certain that you received it, and to ask that 
you fill out the order card and send it to us before the 
Christmas vacation begins. 

TEACHER: But I am not certain of the number of: stu- 
dents I will have next term. 

CIRCULATION MANAGER: Just estimate the number 
you will have. After the semester opens, we will send you 
a card on which you will indicate the exact number of 
copies you require. We bill you late in February for that 
amount only. 


TEACHER: Well, that’s fair enough. Under those condi- 
tions, I’m glad to have the matter attended to now. 


you the card today. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER: We appreciate your coop- 
eration. It means uninterrupted service to you during the first 
issues of the new semester, and we will not need to be send- 
ing you additional letters requesting your tentative order. 
The next communication you receive from us will be the 
confirmation card in February. Thank you ever so much. 

TEACHER: And thank you—and thank your edi- 
tors and writers—for the help and inspiration your 
magazine provides. I call it our weekly “breath of 


fresh air.” 














SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Off the Press 


A Man Called White, by Walter White. 
Viking, 1948. 382 pp., $3.75. 


The title of this autobiography, by 
the Secretary of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People, is a play on words, Its deeper 
significance lies in the fact that Walter 
White’s skin is white, although he is a 
Negro, and he has been afforded an in- 
sight into race prejudice which might 
have. been more corrosive than one to 
which darker members of his race are 
exposed. That he has not become bitter 
against all white men he attributes to 
his association with white educators at 
Atlanta University who sacrificed their 
advantages in the southern community 
for the cause of better race relations. 

Thirty years of work with the 
NAACP has brought the author into 
contact with all forms of discrimination 
against his race. His experiences are 
world-wide, as typified by relations with 
the Governor-General of French Equa- 
torial Africa and with Wendell Willkie 
in California and New York. There are 
chapters on race relations in politics, 
the army, education, industry, and the 
community, 

Walter White writes well, and his 
book will be useful in both English and 
Social Studies classrooms. Pupil reports 
on parts of the autobiography will pro- 
vide a base for constructive criticism 
of a problem in democracy. 


Star Reporters and 34 of Their Stories, 
collected, with notes and an intro 
duction, by Ward Greene. Random 
House, 1948. 402 pp., $3. 


Ward Greene has had Jong and varied 
experience as a newspaper reporter and 
editor. In collecting the newspaper and 
magazine stories which comprise this 
anthology, he wrote to many of his 
friends for recommendations. 

He has assembled in one volume 
Stanley’s first meeting with Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, John Reed’s ride with Villa, 
the lynching of Leo Frank as told by 
Rogers Winter, Lindsay Denison’s cov- 
erage of the Slocum disaster, and other 
floods, killings, sports events, and 
feature stories. In the latter category, 
which will afford needed relief for the 
squeamish, is a letter from Don Mar- 
qiis’ Mehitabel (quite a cat) and nos- 
talgic recollections of childhood induced 
in a St. Louis Post-Dispatch reporter, 
F. A. Behymer, who reviewed Mary 
McBride’s How Dear to My Heart. 

Although some of the reports are 
suitable for assignment to 12th year 
English students, teachers will want 


Senior Scholastic Junior Scholastic World Week 
Practical English Literary Cavalcade (monthly) material. 


to handle with care before using the 
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